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Our Corner. 


May 1, 1885. 


What Freemasonry is, what it has been, 
and what it ought to be, 





II. 
(Continued from page 198.) 

Is Freemasonry an institution Atheistic and revolutionary in its 
tendencies, such as is painted from the Vatican? or as denounced 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham? or is it fairly repre- 
sented as an almost orthodox Christian fraternity, as by the declarations 
and practices of the Grand Lodge of England? or is there one Free- 
masonry of England and the English Colonies and another of the 
European Continent? and if it be true that there is difference of 
doctrine and of practice in any of the great Masonic bodies, then 
which of these represents the truer Freemasonry ? 

Is Freemasonry real in England as an institution on the whole 
fairly charitable, but specially noteworthy for its lodge dinners and 
and social gatherings, and its high aristocracy of office? or is it real 
as in France, Italy, Belgium: as an institution in which equality is 
advocated and sought in fraternity by the education of the ignorant, 
the enfranchisement of the enslaved, the strengthening of the weak ? 

It is impossible to answer without looking to the history of 
Freemasonry as well us to its official declarations. Louis Blanc in 
his ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise”, book 1, cap. 3, says: 
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‘‘On the eve of the French Revolution Freemasonry found that it 
had secured an immense development. Spread through the whole 
of Europe it seconded the meditative genius of Germany, silently 
agitated France, and everywhere presented the picture of a society 
founded on principles the opposite of those prevalent in civil society. 
In the Masonic lodges the pretentions of hereditary pride were disre- 
garded, and the privileges of birth set on one side. When the candi- 
date for initiation entered into the chamber for reflexion, he read upon 
the walls hung with black and covered with funereal emblems the 
following characteristic inscription: ‘If you hold to class distinctions 
go away; there are none known here’. From the discourse of the 
orator on reception the new comer learned that the object of Free- 
masonry was to efface the distinctions of color, rank, and country; 
to extirpate national hatreds. . . . Thus, by the sole fact of its consti- 
tutive basis, Freemasonry tended to decry the institutions and ideas of 
the external world. . . . In the bosom of the lodge rich and poor, 
noble and plebeian, were bound to recognise each other as equal, to 
eall each ‘ brother ’.” 

In truth there are two Masonic currents drifting in very opposite 
directions. For more than two hundred and fifty years there has been 
in Europe a royalist and a democratic Freemasonry. In England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, when the Stuart power was first broken by the 
Commonwealth, the Cavaliers almost monopolised the lodges. In 
1688, when James II. fled to France, the aristocratic exiles established 
lodges in that country which were purely associations in which the 
royalist conspirators encouraged one another, and by communication 
with their brethren in England kept alive the Jacobite spirit. It is 
said that there was a chapter founded at Arras by the Pretender, 
Charles Edward, of which the father of Robespierre was Master. 

In England and Scotland the spirit of the Stuart and Jacobite 
period has survived in Masonic circles, and there is not in any British 
Masonic lodge any other tendency than to support Royalism and 
respectability. This was so recognised in England that when, in the 
Tory reaction of 1819, sweeping enactments of harsh and oppressive 
character were passed against nearly all kinds of associations, the 
Freemasons were specially exempted from the penalties imposed against 
bodies who used secret signs and passwords, and exacted oaths or 
pledges of secrecy from those who became members. 

In 1772, when Philippe Egalité was Grand Master of the Grand 
Orient of France, French Freemasonry really adopted the democratic 
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basis which, despite the various troubles it has had to struggle against, 
it has preserved to the present day. 

A recent letter by the Zimes Paris correspondent shows that he 
regards Freemasonry in France as a vital political force, one capable 
of giving and, as he thinks, actually now giving, important support to 
M. Henri Brisson, the new Prime Minister. 

In the United States, American Freemasons for a long time ex- 
cluded all colored men, and there are still, I believe, lodges where this 
prohibition is maintained, but I have been present in a New England 
lodge at the same time with the colored King of the Hawaian Islands, 
and Joshua Smith, the devoted friend of Sumner, born a slave, and 
afterwards Senator of the State of Massachusetts. 

In England, since the cessation of Jacobite plots, the carefully 
guarded forms, signs, and pass words, have concealed nothing that all 
the world, enemies and friends, might not have known: they were as 
the elaborate letter lock to the empty iron chest. In France and in 
Italy the lodge doors served as shields to the proscribed; the grip and 
word often sufficed to denote and guarantee the imperilled brother 
struggling for human redemption under conditions always of great 
difficulty, and sometimes of serious danger. In England an advertise- 
ment card or signboard showed that the brethren expected commercial 
preferences. On the Continent the help given was to the fraternal 
worker for human freedom. The spirit of modern Freemasonry is 
not unfairly stated by Dr. Louis Aimable, speaking in his official 
capacity as Orator General of the Grand Orient of France, in the clos- 
ing speech of the Assembly General. Declaring that Freemasunry 
works for the moral and material amelioration, and intellectual and 
social perfection of humankind, he adds: ‘‘This means that we 
co-operate to prepare mankind, to the best of our strength and 
means, for the solution of the many and complex questions which 
together make up what is called the social question: that is to say, 
that lamentable question of misery and suffering which has endured 
under various forms from the very earliest ages. We mean that these 
questions shall be solved, not by violence, nor by predetermined 
systems, but by the progressive application of our principles, so as 
to more and more diminish the number of disinherited and to render 
them less and. less miserable. In preparing such solutions we work 
for the common happiness, social peace, and progress of the country.” 
True Freemasonry should be of no religion. The Scotch Chaplain 


who, in his printed speech, points to the Bible used in the lodges 
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and accepted as the word of God, forgets that this cannot be true for 
such Jews as are brethren—at any rate as far asthe New Testament is 
concerned—nor for the Mahommedan brother. Yet there are most 
certainly hundreds of Jewish and Mahommedan Freemasons. In Con- 
stantinople, in Odessa, in Cairo, as in Paris, Berlin, and London; in 
Ceylon and the Hawaian Islands, as in Italy and Spain, there are 
Masonic temples where those who are ranged to either pillar, as well 
as the illustrious seated in the east, are avowedly of distinct and 
often of opposing faiths. But under the temple roof the strife of 
creeds should be hushed, work should be the only worship, work for 
the redemption of long-suffering humankind. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Che Redistribution of Political Power. 


—_—_>___—_ 


III.—Resvtts o¥ THE Rerorm Bix or 1884. 


In the articles printed in the March and April numbers of Our Corner 
on “The Redistribution of Political Power ”’, I have tried to trace the 
results of Reform as seen exemplified in our past. This month I pro- 
pose to outline results which are yet in the future, but which lie in the 
direct line of evolution, and are but an expansion and a development 
of principles already accepted by the Legislature. What legislative 
action is likely to be taken by the Reformed Parliament with respect 
to the conditions of Labor, Religious Liberty and Equality, the 
Tenure of Land, the Education of the People? As in the past, so in 
the future, the new Parliament will be full of reforming energy ; again 
we stand on the threshold of great changes, changes to which some 
look with fear and some with hope. 

We have already seen that the principle of legislative interference 
between employers and employed has been largely acted on by Parlia- 
ment since 1832. There is no reason to suppose that the new Parlia- 
ment will be more careless of the interests of the workers than its 
predecessors have been; indeed, elected as it will be, by a larger 
number of handworkers than have ever before taken part in the choice 
of representatives of the Commons, it will probably be more inclined 
to legislate in the interests of Labor than any Parliament we have yet 
seen. 

The hours of labor have been shortened at successive intervals 
since 1801, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that a further short- 
ening of these hours will soon be made. The ordinary London opera- 
tive now works for a ten hours’ day, from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an 
hour’s interval for dinner. Mr. Howell says on this: ‘If we take 
the metropolis we shall find that a building operative has to be at his 
work at six o’clock in the morning, and he now leaves at five o’clock 
at night. But he has often to walk four or five miles to his work, so 
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that he has to leave home at five and cannot reach home again until 
six, making a total of thirteen hours. ... An hour’s walk is:often 
very exhilarating to a business man, shut up in an office all day, but 
to a mason, carpenter, bricklayer, or plasterer, who has frequently to 
plod through the rain or drifting snow, it is painfully exhausting, 
especially when it has to be done before six o’clock in the morning.’ 


There can be no doubt in the minds of reasonable people that a 
ten hours’ day is too long. But if that be so, what shall we say to 
the hours of labor of shopmen and shopwomen, who in most large 
shops in London begin at 8 a.m. or 9 a.m. and continue at work until 
7 p.m. or 8 p.m.? In the smaller shops things are still worse, and, 
going through a poor neighborhood, we see provision shops open 
until 10 p.m. or even 11 p.m. served by exhausted men and women, 
whose pale cheeks and languid movements tell of the strain which is 
destroying their vitality. ‘he new Parliament should pass an Eight 
Hours Bill, making the legal day a day of eight hours only, and 
giving one half-holiday in the week, so that the weekly hours of 
labor shall not exceed forty-four. In time to come I trust that the 
hours of labor will be yet further shortened, but the passage of an 
Eight Hours Bill would mark a good step forward. Looking at the 
question from a rational point of view, it is surely clear that a human 
being should not be required to give more than eight hours out of the 
twenty-four—one third of his time—for absolute breadwinning. 
Another seven or eight hours must be given to sleep, leaving eight 
for meals, exercise, recreation, and study. The last eight are short 
enough for their varied uses, and I look forward to a time when the 
first section shall be shortened and the third lengthened; but if every 
worker had even eight hours of freedom in the day, his life would be 
a far more human and far more beautiful thing than it is at the 
present time. 

The establishment of an eight hours’ day would also help to 
distribute toil a little more evenly than it is distributed now; the 
same amount of work will have to be performed, and if each pair of 
hands only does + of the work it now does, additional pairs of hands 
must execute the remainder. At present some are being worn out with 
excessive labor, while others are clamoring for employment; shorter 
hours for the present workers mean work for the now idle hands. 

Legislation on the sanitary—or rather insanitary—conditions of 
various trades is urgently required. I need only mention the white- 
lead makers, the Sheffield grinders, the miners in dangerous workings, 
to remind my readers of well-known scandals. Some would leave 
all remedial measures to voluntary effort and to the influence of 
“humanity”. But humanity looks on them indifferently to-day: 
it shops at all hours, careless of the suffering inflicted: it says ‘‘ How 
sad!’’ when it reads of special distress, and goes on with its dinner: 
it contemplates the conditions under which they live who feed and 
clothe and serve it, and murmurs platitudes about ‘ differences of 
ranks”, and happiness being “pretty evenly distributed, after all” : 
and so it will remain until the strong arm of the law shall compel it 
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to do justice, and shall force it to yield as obedience what it will never 
yield to prayer. 

We may reasonably hope that Religious Liberty and Equality will 
be rendered complete by the new Parliament. The liberty to make 
an affirmation in all cases in which an oath is now required will, I 
trust, be granted by the present Legislature; if not, the passage of an 
Affirmation Bill will be one of the first duties of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment. An amending Burials Bill, giving to unbelievers the right 
to an ‘‘orderly service” at the graveside (see p. 202), will probably 
pass without much difficulty. Nor is there much likelihood of serious 
opposition to a Bill for repealing ‘‘all the statutes inflicting penalties 
for opinion, or placing hindrances in the way of lectures and discus- 
sions”, and for annulling ‘‘the present penal and disabling effect of 
the common law’’.' The general confession by hostile Christians that 
the latest prosecutions for blasphemy have only injured their religion 
and strengthened Freethought, shows that the rusty sword of persecu- 
tion is not likely to be often used by them in the future, and it is 
noticeable that Radical candidates for the next Parliament are very 
generally pledging themselves to a repeal of the obnoxious statutes. 

There remains the greatest of all the religious changes—the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the English, Welsh, and Scotch 
Churches: the public national confession that henceforward the State 
will concern itself only with the conduct and no longer with the specu- 
lations of its citizens. The disestablishment of the Churches will be 
easily enough effected; the English and Welsh bishops will disappear 
from the House of Lords as quietly as did their Irish brethren, to the 
advantage of that House, by the removal of a special obstructiveness, 
and, let us hope, to the advantage of those dioceses to which their 
attention will thenceforth be more completely confined. The disen- 
dowment clauses of the Bill will present far more difficulty, not only 
from the vast wealth with which they will deal, but also from the 
complexity of the interests concerned. The cry of ‘‘Sacrilege’’ and 
of ‘‘ Robbery” is sure to be raised when Parliament lays its hands on 
“Church property”. Those who use such epithets will have to be 
reminded that an enormous part of the Church’s wealth is drawn from 
lands given to the Roman Catholic Church by pious Papists, and that 
if it be theft for the State to divert to new ends property given to a 
corporation within its limits, then the first theft was made when 
Henry VIII. by Act of Parliament severed the Church in England 
from the Papal obedience, and it does not lie with the receiver of 
stolen goods to complain of robbery when the goods are again re- 
moved. Every one knows that many fellowships of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were charged with the payment of masses 
for the souls of the defunct donors; Protestants who regard masses 
for the dead as “‘ dangerous deceits”” have gaily pocketed the Papists’ 
money, and have left their souls unprayed and unpaid for. The Church 
as by law established has been quite content to fatten on the spoils of 
its Roman predecessor, and it is with but a bad grace that it com- 
mences to pose as the injured innocent, when a second transfer of the cash 
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is proposed. The ground which we should take in dealing with Church 
funds is a simple one; the State cannot allowthe hands of long-mouldered 
corpses to determine the disposition of wealth now in its midst, and is 
itself the supreme arbiter in dispensing huge accumulations made by 
the generations of its dead. Funds which are annually voted to the 
Church can be stopped by omission of the votes; the rest must be 
dealt with by the Bill. It is earnestly to be hoped that the State will 
retain in its own hands all the glebe lands. Their rental will then 
form a source of national income and will go to lighten the general 
burden of taxation. The rental of the ecclesiastical buildings to bodies 
desiring to use them for religious worship, lectures, etc., will form 
another large item on the credit side of the national balance-sheet. 
Some provision out of these funds will have to be made for the aged 
beneficed clergy, as it would be cruel to turn them out helpless into 
the world. The clergy of the future will have to be supported by 
their own congregations, as Dissenting ministers are supported now, 
and ‘‘Church people” will no longer be religious paupers, with their 
souls fed and clothed at the expense of their neighbors. 

Changes in the Tenure of Land, vaster than any hitherto attempted, 
will probably be made by the Reformed Parliament. The huge 
masses of agricultural laborers now dowered with the vote have been 
wearing the agricultural shoe long enough to know where it pinches, 
and they are likely to prove energetic shoemakers. The changes to 
be made will be radical changes, involving the substitution of a 
rational system of land-holding for the quasi-feudal one now existing. 
The new system will be based on the recognition of the principle that 
land, being the sole fundamental means of existence for all, cannot 
expediently be regarded as the private property of individuals. Since 
men can only live by virtue of what they obtain from land, so long as 
land belongs to a set of individuals in a nation the remainder of the 
nation must work for these at whatever wages they will give, and 
freedom of contract between those who hold the means of existence 
and those who need them becomes a meaningless phrase. Hence, 
unearned accumulations of wealth for the privileged class, and con- 
tinual struggle for existence for the unprivileged, with an ever- 
widening gulf between the unjustly rich and the unjustly poor. The 
substitution of the new system for the old implies too vast a change to 
be wrought at once; but it is essential that every alteration made in 
the present tenure of land shall be an alteration tending towards the 
goal of nationalisation, and not a mere tinkering of abuses on the 
present basis. The more drastic of the proposals put forward by the 
Land Law Reform League should be transformed into law by the 
new Parliament. (I omit the suggested reforms on which all Liberals 
are agreed, such as cheap transfer, security for improvements, etc.) 
Thus: cultivable land kept uncultivated and not used for public 
purposes should be forfeit to the State, ‘‘with payment to the dis- 
possessed landowner of say twenty years’ purchase at the average 
annual value of the land for the seven years prior to the’’ dispos- 
session. ‘Annual value” is to be understood as meaning the amount 
obtained from it by the owner: in many shameful cases this is only 
a few head of game. ‘‘ Payment to be made by bonds of the State, 
bearing the same interest as the consolidated debt.”’ ‘‘ Z’he land to be 
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State property, and to be let to actual tenant cultivators. .... The 
amount paid as rent to the State to be applied to the payment of the 
interest {| on the bonds |, and to form a sinking fund for the liquidation 
of the principal.” The words I have italicised are of vital importance ; 
this forfeited land is not to be sold; it is to be let by the State. Thus 
the State will become a landholder on a large scale, and a huge step 
towards nationalisation will be made. The glebe lands above spoken 
of will add another great slice to the national estate, and no acre of 
land acquired by the State must ever again be sold to an individual. 
The breaking up of large estates and the further acquisition of land 
by the State will be brought about by the imposition of a graduated 
land-tax, ‘‘say, the normal tax on the first 5,000 acres, a double tax 
on the second 5,000 acres, again doubled on the next 10,000 acres”’, 
and so on. As the amount thus imposed as tax would soon exceed 
the value of the land, unduly large estates would be made untenable, 
and the owners would be forced to sell. ‘‘Re-valuation of lands for 
the more equitable imposition of the land-tax” is another matter of 
pressing importance, the nominal tax of 4s. in the £ being in many 
cases now a real tax of $d. 1d. or 13d. If the land-tax were levied on 
the present value of land, instead of on the value it had nearly 200 
years ago, it would amount to about £50,000,000 a year, and this 
fourth part of the income from land would go into the Exchequer of 
ow State, instead of into the ever-gaping pockets of the privileged 
class. 

Before very long, also, Parliament must take into consideration 
cases like those of the Dukes of Portland, Bedford, and Westminster, 
whose predecessors let out land on building leases, and who come into 
possession, as the leases fall in, of houses to the building of which 
they have not contributed a penny. This shameful confiscation of 
other people’s property should be stopped and that speedily, or else 
we may hereafter be called on to compensate these all-swallowers for 
depriving them of property to which they have not the smallest title, 
and which they should not be allowed to acquire. 

The education of the young will, I hope, receive at the hands of 
the Reformed Parliaments wide extension and development. The 
State schools will probably become entirely secular, religious education 
being left to the various religious sects and to teachers selected by the 
parents. Compulsion will be enacted by the law of the land instead 
of by bye-laws, as at present. School fees paid by the parent, already 
avoidable by the very poor, will be entirely abolished, and the whole 
cost of education will be charged on the rates, instead of the greater 
part only, as at present. The abolition of these will relieve the teachers 
from much heavy clerical work, now imposed on them; will do 
away with all the machinery for enquiry which now exists to deal with 
cases in which the remission of fees is asked; and will reduce to a mini- 
mum the prosecutions for non-attendance, and the cost of the army of 
officials now needed to enforce it. Thus wiil the work of 1870 and 
1876 be completed, and we shall have a system of National Education, 
secular, compulsory, and rate-supported. 

What shall be included in this education is a question too wide for 
discussion at the close of this paper. I look forward to a time when 
every child shall receive in the national schools the elements of a 
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literary, scientific, artistic, and technical education; when neither boy 
nor girl shall leave the school ignorant of the glories of our literature, 
of the wonders of science, of the delight in beauty, of some definite 
means of bread-winning. Be it tailoring, or dressmaking, or cookery, 
or carpentering, or any one of the many trades needed in a civilised 
society, every pair of hands should be able to do at least some one 
thing well, by which a living may be honestly earned. The maturity 
that follows a youth spent in such training will be useful to the State, 
and enjoyable to the individual; and such a maturity it should be the 
object of educational laws to make possible for every citizen. 

The lines here sketched are not likely to be followed out in any one 
Parliament, however great the impulse for improvement, but it is along 
these lines that the reforming energy will travel, if the study of the 
past shed any light upon the future of Reform. ANNIE BESANT. 
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By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvutHor or ‘‘ANn Unsocran Socrauist’’, Evc. 
—~+>—_—- 
CHAaprTrerR I. (continued). 
MEANWHILE, Marmaduke, tired of bantering Miss McQuench, became 
curious about Marian and Conolly. 

‘“*T say, Nelly,” he whispered; ‘‘Marian and that young man seem 
to be getting on uncommonly well together. She looks sentimentally 
happy; and he is obviously delighted with himself. Must I kick him 
if he makes any advances to her? He looks strong.” 

‘‘Do. I shall have the pleasure of seeing you well beaten.” 

‘‘Then I wont touch him. If I licked him, both you and Marian 
would be disappointed. If he licked me, I should feel disappointed 
myself. Look at the light of love in Marian’s eyes.” 

“Hm!” 

‘Dont be jealous, Nelly.” 

‘*T am not jealous, Marmaduke. Why should I be?” 

‘** Out of pure cussedness. Not that you care for the electric man ; 
but because you hate anyone to fall in love with anyone else when 
you are by.” 

‘*T wish you would go away.” 

‘*Why? Dont you like me?” 

‘*T loathe you. Now, perhaps you understand me.” 

‘‘That’s a nice sort of thing to say to a fellow,” said Marmaduke, 
roused. ‘I havea great mind to bring you to your senses as Douglas 
does, by not speaking to you for a week.” 

“T wish you would let me come to my senses by not speaking to 
me at all.” 

“Oh! Well, I am off; but mind, Nelly, I am offended. We are 
no longer on speaking terms. Look as contemptuous as you please: 
you will be sorry when you think over this. Remember: you said 
you loathed me.” 
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‘*So I do,” said Elinor stubbornly. 

“Very good,” said Marmaduke, turning his back on her, and 
sauntering across the room to Mrs. Fairfax. The clergyman took this 
opportunity to leave her and interrupt his sister’s conversation with 
Conolly, who gave place to him without hesitation, and, seeing Miss 
McQuench unoccupied like himself, ventured to approach her. 

“The concert is a great success. Do you not think so?” he said 
deferentially. 

‘“‘T am sure I dont know.” 

‘The fine weather is in its favor.” 

Miss McQuench did not reply, but glanced disdainfully up at him. 

‘‘ Perhaps you find it rather fatiguing,” he added. 

She was afraid not to answer him; but she fancied that he was 
looking down upon her with the amused interest which a sulky child 
inspires; and this she resented. ‘I may as well be fatigued here as 
anywhere else,” she said. ‘Wherever one goes, small talk and 
littleness of mind seem to be inevitable.” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling: ‘it’s a stupid world, is it not?” 

‘‘ Are you satisfied with it?” she said, sharply. 

‘Well, no,” he replied, still smiling: ‘‘I cannot pretend that I 
am exactly satisfied. At times I am violently disgusted with it. At 
others I tolerate it with sufficient complacency. 1 guess most people 
vary in the same way. If you want to produce a thorough discord, 
take a person in the disgusted mood, and make her—or him, of course : 
I am not thinking of anyone in particular—make her talk to a person 
in the complacent mood.” 

‘“‘T am never in the complacent mood. I dont know how anyone 
with a mind can be.” 

“‘Unfortunately, I am. But I am familiar with the other mood, 
like most men.” 

“Indeed! I thought women and poets had a monopoly of 
despair.” 

“‘T wish they had. Ladies never give our unfortunate sex credit 
for our worst afflictions, diffidence and cowardice.” 

‘‘And are you a coward, Mr. Conolly?” she said, glancing spite- 
fully at Marmaduke, who was talking to Mrs. Fairfax. 

‘‘That depends on circumstances,” replied Conolly. ‘‘I am very 
courageous in affairs which I feel confident of managing with 
credit.” 

‘Suppose someone challenged you to fight a duel.” 

‘IT should decidedly object to gratify him.” 

“Not even for the sake of a woman?” 

*“Not for anybody. Fancy yourself standing patiently whilst 
some ill-tempered person fired pistols at you. Ugh!” 

““Of course, if you choose to look at it in that way, it is un- 
pleasant.” 


‘There is no choice in the matter. I could not look at it in any 
other.” 

‘Perhaps you could not. Thank heaven, there are still men who 
could.” 

“They must be singularly unimaginative persons.” 

“That shows how little you know,” said she impetuously. ‘ Mr. 
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Douglas—that tall gentleman who was here to night—challenged 
a celebrated French duellist, and shot him.” 

“ Dead?” 

‘“*No,” said Miss McQuench, shuddering in spite of herself. ‘‘ He 
wounded him severely.” 

‘He must have been nearly as uncomfortable whilst the man was 
in danger, as he doubtless was until he was out of danger himself. 
Excuse me: I am not aspersing his courage: I am only giving him 
credit for common sense. May I ask what induced him to court 
all this anxiety and risk. Not, I presume, a desire to kill his 
adversary, though that is after all the only reasonable motive for 
duelling with which I am acquainted.” 

“He fought because the man doubted his word of honor.” 

“Surely not. In what way could the accuracy of his aim prove 
the accuracy of his statements? He fought simply to prove—perhaps 
to himself—that he was not afraid of the duellist.” 

“Indeed! And do you not think that that was worth proving ?”’ 

‘*No; because in the first place it was probably not true; and 
in the next, he actually proved nothing except that he valued the 
esteem of foolish people—including the duellist—more than the 
integrity of his person. How if the Frenchman had chanced to shoot 

im?” 

“You do not seem to understand that the difference between 
a brave man and a coward is that the one never admits the possi- 
bility of defeat, nor the other of victory.”’ 

‘‘On the contrary: that, as I have said, is exactly my own case. 
When certain of success, I am brave as alion. When the odds are 
against me, I tremble.” 

‘TI dont mean anything like your case. I am speaking of true 
courage, that delights in danger, and fights everything and every- 
body that disputes its independence.” 

‘‘Ah! I remember how terribly out of conceit with myself I used 
to be for not possessing that tremendous vein of daring.” 

“When was that, pray?” 

‘In my boyhood—when I believed in it.” 

‘‘And have you no better reason for disbelieving in it than your 
own lack of it? You might as well say that there is no such thing 
as black hair because your own is”—Miss MeQuench looked at 
Conolly’s auburn hair, and stopped. 

‘* Because my own is red,” said he, prompting her. 

**Nonsense. Your hair is ot red.” 

‘‘The color is not material to the argument, Miss McQuench. I 
believe in the existence of black hair, because I have seen it upon 
other heads. But I have never met a person who realized your ideal 
of a brave man. Have you?” 

‘‘Hundreds of times,” said Elinor energetically. Conolly raised 
his eyebrows. ‘‘ At least,” she continued, ‘‘I know only one; but I 
have met him often. - The noblest virtues are also the rarest.” 

Whilst she was speaking, the concertinists returned from the 
platform; and a servant appeared with refreshments, which the 
clergyman invited Marmaduke to assist him in dispensing. Conolly, 
considering the uncorking of bottles of soda water a sufficiently skilled 
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labor to be more interesting than making the very small talk which 
these ladies seemed to consider serious and even rather original, 
went to the table and busied himself with the corkscrew. 

“Well, Nelly,” said Marian, drawing her chair close to Miss 
McQuench, and speaking in a low voice: “what do you think of 
Jasper’s workman ?” 

“Not much,” replied Elinor, shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘ He is 
very conceited, and very coarse.” 

“Do you really think so? I expected to find you delighted with 
his unconventionality. I thought him rather amusing.” 

“I thought him extremely aggravating. I hate to have to speak 
to people of that sort. He talks like the hero of a trades’ union 
debating society.” 

**Then you consider him vulgar,” said Marian, disappointed. 

‘““N—no. Not vulgarer than anybody else. He couldnt be that. 
But he affects that sordid, contradicting, bullying sort of common- 
sense which I detest above all things.” 

‘‘How odd? Common-sense is precisely the quality in which I 
suspected him of being deficient.” 

‘Sherry and soda, Marian?” said Marmaduke, approaching. 

“No, thank you, Marmaduke. Get Nelly something.” 

*‘As Miss McQuench and I are no longer on speaking terms, I 
leave her to the care of yonder scientific amateur, who is at present 
pledging the Rev. George in a glass of sherry at eighteen shillings 
the dozen—a proceeding which he will probably regret before dawn.” 

‘Dont be silly, Marmaduke. Bring Nelly some soda water.” 

** Do nothing of the sort,” said Miss McQuench. 

Marmaduke bowed and retired. 

“What is the matter between you and Duke now?” said Marian. 

*‘Nothing. I told him I loathed him.” 

‘Oh! I dont wonder at his being a little huffed. How can you 
say things that you dont mean ?” 

“JT do mean them. What with his folly, Sholto’s mean conceit, 
George’s hypocrisy, that man’s vulgarity, Mrs. Fairfax’s affectation, 
your insufferable amiability, and the dreariness of those concertina 
people, I feel so wretched that I could find it in my heart to loathe 
anybody, no matter whom.” 

‘Nonsense, Nelly! You are only in the blues.” 

** Only in the blues,” said Miss McQuench sarcastically. ‘‘ Yes. 
That is all.” 

“Take some sherry. It will brighten you up.” 

“Dutch courage! Thank you: I prefer my present moroseness.” 

‘** But you are not morose, Nelly.” 

‘Oh stuff, Marian! Dont throw away your amiability on me. 
Here comes your new friend with refreshments. I wonder was he 
ever a waiter? He looks exactly like one.” 

After this the conversation flagged. Mrs. Fairfax grew loquacious 
under the influence of sherry ; but presently a reaction set in, and she 
began to yawn. Miss McQuench, when her turn came, played worse 
than before; and the audience, longing for another negro melody, 
paid little attention to her. Marian sang a religious song, which was 
received with the respect usually accorded to a dull sermon. The 
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clergyman read a comic essay of his own composition; and Mrs. 
Fairfax recited an ode to Mazzini. The concertinists played an 
arrangement of a quartet by Onslow. The working men and women 
of Wandsworth gaped; and a few who sat near the door slipped out. 
Even Miss McQuench pitied them. 

“The idea of expecting them to be grateful for an infliction like 
that!” she said. ‘‘ What do people of their class care about Onslow’s 
quartets?” 

“Do you think that people of any class, high or low, would be 
gratified by such an entertainment?” said Conolly, with some warmth. 
No one had sufficient spirit left to reply. 

At last the concertinists went home; and the reading drew to a 
close. Conolly, again accompanied by Marian, sang “Tom Bowling ”’. 
The audience awoke, cheered the singer heartily, and made him sing 
again. When he returned to the green room, Miss M‘Quench, much 
affected at the fate of Bowling, and indignant with herself for being 
so, stared defiantly at Conolly through a film of tears. When Marma- 
duke went out, the people also were so moved that they were ripe for 
laughter, and with roars of merriment forced him to sing three songs, 
in the choruses of which they joined. Eventually the clergyman had 
to bid them go home, as Mr. Lind had given them all the songs he 
knew. 

‘**T suppose you will not come with us, Duke,” said Marian, when 
all was over, and they were preparing to leave. ‘‘We can drop you 
at your chambers if you like; but you will have to sit on the box. 
Mrs. Leith Fairfax, George, Nelly, and I, will be a carriageful.”’ 

Marmaduke looked at his watch. ‘‘By Jove,” he cried; ‘‘it is 
only ten. I forgot how early we began to-night. No thank you, 
Marian: I am not going your way; but you may take the banjo and 
keep it until I call. Dll just see you safely off—but be quick. The 
carriage is waiting.” 

They went out all together ; and the ladies, followed by the clergy- 
man, entered their carriage and drove away, leaving Marmaduke and 
Conolly standing together on the pavement. Having shared the suc- 
cess of the concert, each felt well disposed to the other. 

‘* What direction are you going in?” said Marmaduke. 

‘* Eastward,” replied Conolly. ‘This place is rather out of the 
way.” 

‘‘Have you anything particular to do before you turn in for the 
night ?”’ 

“Nothing at all.” 

‘‘Then I'll tell you what it is, old man. Let’s take a hansom, and 
drive off to the Bijou. We shall just be in time for the burlesque ; 
and—look here. 1’ll introduce you to somebody. Kh?” 

Conolly looked at him; nodded; and burst out laughing. Marma- 
duke, who had. set him down as a cool, undemonstrative man, was 
surprised at his hilarity for a moment, but presently joined in it. 
Whilst they were both laughing a hansom appeared; and Conolly, 
recovering himself, hailed the driver. 

‘‘We shall get on together, I see,” said Marmaduke, jumping 
into the cab. ‘‘ You are the sort of fellow I like. Hallo! The Bijou 
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Theatre, Soho; and drive as fast as you can afford to for half a 
sovereign.” 

‘Right you are, sir,” replied the driver, whipping his horse. 

The rattling of the cab silenced Conolly ; but his companion per- 
sisted for some time in describing the burlesque to which they were 
going, and particularly the attractions of a Mademoiselle Lalage 
Virtue who enacted a principal character therein, and with whom he 
seemed to be in love. When they alighted at the theatre, Marma- 
duke paid the cabman ; and Conolly took advantage of this to enter 
the theatre and purchase two stall tickets, an arrangement which 
Lind, suddenly recollecting his new friend’s position, disapproved of, 
but found it useless to protest against. He forgot it on hearing the 
voice of Lalage Virtue, who was at that moment singing within; and 
he went to his stall with his eyes turned to the stage, treading on toes 
and stumbling as little boys commonly do when they walk in one 
direction and look in another. An attendant, who seemed to know 
him, proffered a glass for hire. He took it, and levelled it at 
Mademoiselle Lalage, who was singing some trivial couplets much 
better than they deserved. Catching sight of him presently, she 
greeted him with a flash of her dark eye that made him writhe as 
though his heart had received a fillip from a ponderable missile. She 
did not spare these roguish glances. They darted everywhere ; and 
Conolly, looking about him to note their effect, saw rows of callow 
young faces with parted lips and an expression which seemed to have 
been caught and fixed at the climax of a blissful chuckle. There 
were few women in the stalls; and the silly young faces were relieved 
only by wicked or weak old ones. 

The couplets ended amidst great applause. Marmaduke placed 
his glass on his knees, and, clapping his hands vigorously, turned to 
his companion with a triumphant smile and mutely invited him to 
clamour for a repetition of the air. But Conolly sat motionless, with 
his arms folded, his cheek flushed, and his brow lowered. 

‘** You dont seem used to this sort of thing,” said Lind, somewhat 
disgusted. 

‘It was well sung,” replied Conolly: ‘“‘—far better than any of 
these creatures know.” 

“Then why dont you clap ?”’ 

‘* Because I do not wish to hear it again.” 

Marmaduke looked at him, and began to think that he was an 
ignorant, priggish fellow after all. But as the burlesque went on, 
Mademoiselle Lalage charmed away these disagreeable impressions. 
She warbled in an amorous duet, and then sang the pleasures of 
champagne ; tossing her head; waving a gilt goblet; and, without the 
least appearance of effort, working hard to captivate those who were 
to be won by bold smiles and arch glances. She displayed her 
person less freely than her colleagues, being, not more modest, but 
more skilful in the art of seduction. The slang that served for 
dialogue in her part was delivered in all sorts of intonations, now 
demure and mischievous, anon strident and mock tragic. Marmaduke 
was delighted. 

‘What I like about her is that she is such a genuine little lady,” 
he said, as her exit released his attention. ‘‘ With all her go, she is 
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never a bit vulgar. Off the stage, she is just the same. Not a spark 
of affectation about her. It is all natural.” 

‘You know her, then?” said Conolly. 

“‘T should think I do,” replied Marmaduke energetically. ‘ You 
have no idea what a rattling sort she is.” 

‘To you, who only see her occasionally, no doubt she gives—as a 
rattling sort—a heightened charm to the order, the refinement, the— 
the beauty of the home life which you can enjoy. Excuse my intro- 
ducing such a subject, Mr. Lind; but would you bring your cousin— 
the lady who sang to-night at the concert—to see this performance ?”’ 

. “T would, if she asked me to,”’ said Marmaduke, somewhat taken 
aback. 

‘‘No doubt. But should you be surprised if she asked you?”’ 

“Not abit. Fine ladies are neither such fools nor such angels as 
you—as some fellows think. Miss Lind’s notion is to see everything. 
And yet she is a thoroughly nice woman too. It is the same with 
Lalage there. She is not squeamish, and she is full of fun; but she 
knows as well as anybody how to pull up a man who doesnt behave 
himself.” 

“ And you actually think that this Lalage Virtue is as respectable 
a woman as your cousin ?” 

“Oh, I dont bother myself about it. I shouldnt have thought of 
comparing them if you hadnt started the idea. Marian’s way is not 
the other one’s way; and each of them is all right in her own way. 
Look here. T’ll introduce you to Lalage. We will pick up somebody 
else to complete a party, and finish up with a supper at Jellicoe’s.”’ 

‘“‘ Are you privileged to introduce whom you like to Miss Lalage ?”’. 

‘Well, as to that, she doesnt stand much on ceremony ; but then, 
you see, that cuts two ways. The mere introducing is no difficulty ; 
but it depends on the man himself whether he gets snubbed afterwards 
or not. By the bye, you must understand, if you dont know it 
already, that Lalage is as correct in her morals as a bishop’s wife. I 
just tell you; because some fellows seem to think that a woman who 
goes on the stage leaves her propriety behind as a matter of course. 
In fact, I rather thought so myself once. Not that you shant find loose 
women there as well as anywhere else, if you want to. But dont take 
the depravity of the sex for granted on the stage any more than you 
would at a drawing-room in St. James’s.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Conolly, “‘you may introduce me; and we can con- 
sider the supper afterwards. Would it be indiscreet to ask how you 
obtained your own introduction? You dont, I suppose, move in the 
same circle as she; and if she is as particular as they are—so I am 
told—at St. James’s, she can hardly form promiscuous acquaintance- 
ships.” 

ze A man at the point of death does not stop to think about etiquette. 
She saved my life.” 

“Saved your life! That sounds romantic.” 

‘There was very little romance about it, although I owe my being 
alive now to her presence of mind. It happened in this way. I was 
brought behind the scenes one night by a fellow who had come up to 
town from Cambridge with me. We were not exactly drunk ; but we 
were not particularly sober either; and I was very green at that time, 
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and made a fool of myself about Lalage, staring, clapping like a mad- 
man in the middle of her songs, getting into the way of everybody and 
everything, and so on. Then a couple of fellows whom we knew 
turned up, and we got chatting at the wing with some of the ballet. 
At last a fellow came in with a bag of cherries; and we began trying 
that old trick of taking the end of a stalk between the lips and drawing 
the cherry into the mouth without touching it with the hand. I tried 
it; and just as I was just getting the cherry into my mouth, some idiot 
gave me, in fun, a poke in the waistcoat. I made a gulp; and the 
cherry stuck fast in my throat. I began to choke. There was a 
great fuss, I believe; but nobody knew what to do; and whilst they 
were pushing me about, some thinking I was only pretending, the 
girls beginning to get frightened, and the rest shouting at me to swal- 
low the accursed thing, I was getting black in the face, and my head 
was bursting—I could see nothing but red spots. Suddenly I got a 
shake; and then a little fist gave me a stunning thump on the back, 
that made the cherry bounce out against my palate. I gasped and 
coughed like a grampus: the stalk was down my throat still. Then 
the little hand manipulated my throat in some fashion that made me 
open my mouth wide; and the cherry was pulled out, stalk and all. 
It was Lalage who did this whilst the rest were gaping helplessly. I 
dont remember what followed. I thought I had fainted; but it 
appears that I nearly cried, and talked the most awful nonsense to 
her. I suppose the choking made me hysterical. However, I dis- 
tinctly recollect the stage manager bullying the ballet girls, and turn- 
ing us all out. I was very angry with myself for being childish, as 
they told me I had been; and when I got back to Cambridge I actu- 
ally took to reading. A few months afterwards, I made another trip 
to town, and went behind the scenes again. She recognized me, and 
chaffed me about the cherry. I seized the opportunity; thanked her 
for her plucky help; went again; improved the acquaintance; and 
eventually came to know her very well.” 

‘You doubt whether any of the ladies that were with us at the 
concert would have been equally useful in such an emergency ?” 

“T should think I do doubt it, my boy. Hush! Now that the 
ballet is over, we are annoying people by talking.” 

‘** You are right,” replied Conolly. ‘‘Aha! Here is Miss Lalage 
again.” 

Marmaduke raised his opera glass to his eyes, eager for another 
smile from the actress. He seemed about to be gratified; for her 
glance was travelling towards him along the row of stalls. But it 
was arrested by Conolly, on whom she looked with perceptible sur- 
prise and dismay. Lind, puzzled, turned towards his companion, and 
found him smiling maliciously at Mademoiselle Lalage, who recovered 
her vivacity with an effort, and continued her part with more nervous- 
ness than he had ever seen her display before. 

Shortly before the curtain fell, they left the theatre, and re-entered 
it by the stage-door. 

‘Queer place, isnt it?’’ said Lind. 

Conolly nodded, but went forward like one well accustomed to the 
dingy labyrinth of old-fashioned stages. When they approached the 
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proscenium at the prompt side, Lalage met them. She was much 
heated by her exertions, thickly Bees. and very angry. 


“Well?” she said quarrelsomely. 


Marmaduke, perceiving that her challenge was not addressed to 
him, but to Conolly, looked from one to the other, mystified. 

‘“‘T have come to see you act at last,”’ said Conolly. 

“You might have told me that you were coming. I could have 
given you an order, although I suppose you would have preferred to 
throw away your money like a fool.” 

“T must admit, my dear,” said Conolly, ‘‘that I could have spent 
it to much greater advantage.” 

“Indeed! And you,” she said, turning to Lind, whose deepening 
color betrayed his growing mortification: ‘‘what is the matter with 

ou?” 

“T have played a trick on your friend,” said Conolly. ‘He 
suggested this visit; and I did not tell him of the relation between 
us. Finding us on terms of familiarity, if not of affection, he is 
naturally surprised.” 

“ As I have never tried to meddle with your private affairs,” said 
Marmaduke to Lalage, ‘“‘I need not apologize for not knowing your 
husband. But I regret # 

The actress laughed in spite of her vexation. ‘“ Why, you silly old 
man!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ he is no more my husband than you are!” 

‘“‘Oh!” said Marmaduke. ‘ Indeed!” 

‘‘T am her brother,” said Conolly, gravely. 

‘“Why,” said Mademoiselle Lalage fiercely, raising her voice, 
‘what else did you think ?” 

‘‘Hush,” said Conolly: ‘‘ we are talking too much in this crowd. 
You had better change your dress, Susanna; and then we can settle 
what to do next.” 

‘You can settle what you please, 
home.” 

‘‘Mr. Lind has suggested our supping together,” said Conolly, 
observing her curiously. 

Susanna looked quickly at them. 

‘Who is Mr. Lind?” she said. 

‘‘ Your friend, of course,” said Conolly, startled. ‘“‘ Mr. Marma- 
duke Lind.” 

Marmaduke became very red as they both waited for him to 
explain. 

‘“‘T thought that you would perhaps join us at supper,” he said to 
Susanna. 

‘“‘ Did you?” she said, threateningly. Then she turned her back 
on him and went to her dressing-room. 

‘Well, Mr. Lind,” said Conolly: “what do you think of 
Mademoiselle Lalage now ?” 

“TI think her annoyance is very natural,” said Marmaduke 
gloomily. ‘‘No doubt you are right to take care of your sister; but 
you are very much mistaken if you think I meant to act badly 
towards her.” 

“It is no part of my duty to take care of her,” said Conolly seriously. 

T 
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“My sister is her own guardian; and I have never encouraged her 
to suppose that her responsibility lay with anyone but herself.” 

“Tt does not matter now,” said Marmaduke; ‘for I intend never 
to speak to her again.” 

Conolly laughed. ‘However that may turn out,” he said, ‘we 
are evidently not in the mood for further conviviality; so let us post- 
pone the supper to some other occasion. May I advise you not to 
wait until Susanna returns. There is no chance of a reconciliation 
to-night.” 

‘“*T do not desire a reconciliation,” said Marmaduke angrily. 


‘“‘Of course not: I had forgotten,” replied Conolly placably. 
‘Then I suppose you will go before she has finished dressing.” 

‘“‘T shall go now,” said Marmaduke, buttoning his overcoat, and 
turning away. 

‘“‘Good-night,” said Conolly. 

‘‘Good-night,” muttered Marmaduke ungraciously, and disap- 
peared amidst the scenes. 

Conolly waited a moment so that he might not overtake Lind. 
He then went for a cab, and waited at the stage door until his sister 
came down, frowning. She got into the hansom without a word. 

‘“Why dont you have a brougham, instead of going about in 
cabs?” he said, as they drove away. 

‘Because I like a hansom better than a brougham; and I had 
rather pay four shillings a night and travel comfortably, than thirteen 
and be half suffocated.” 

‘**T thought the appearance of 

‘‘There is no use in your talking tome. I cant hear a word you 
say whilst we are going over these stones.” 

When they were alone together in their drawing-room in Lambeth, 
he, after walking up and down the room a few times, and laughing 
softly to himself, began to sing the couplets from the burlesque. 

“ Are you aware,” she inquired, “that it is half-past twelve, and 
that the people of the house are trying to sleep.” 

‘‘True,”’ said he, desisting. ‘‘ By the bye, I, too, have had my 
triumphs this evening. I shared the honors of the concert with Master 
Lind, who was so delighted that he insisted on bringing me off to the 
Bijou. He loves you to distraction, poor devil.” 

“Yes: you made a nice piece of mischief there. Where is he?” 

‘Gone away in a rage, swearing never to speak to you again.”’ 

‘Hm! And so his name is Lind, is it ?” 

‘Didnt you know?” 

‘*No, or I should have told you when I read the programme this 
evening. The young villain pretended that his name was Marma- 
duke Sharp.” 

‘Ah! The name reminds me of one of his cousins: a little spit- 
fire who snaps at everyone who presumes to talk to her.” 

‘His cousins! Oh, of course: you met them at the concert. 
What are they like? Are they swells?” 

“Yes: they seem to be. There were only two cousins: Miss 
M‘Quench, and a young woman named Marian, blonde and rather 
good looking. There was a brother of hers there; but he is only a 
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ree and a tall fellow named Douglas, who made rather a fool of 
imself. I could not make him out exactly.” 

‘Did they snub you?” 

“IT dont know. Probably they tried. Are you intimate with 
many of our young nobility under assumed names ?” 

“Steal a few more marches to the Bijou, and perhaps you will 
find out.” 

“Good night! Pardon my abrupt departure ; but you are not the 
very sweetest of Susannas to-night.” 

“Oh, good night.” 

‘‘ By the bye,” said Conolly, returning, “this must be the Mr. 
Duke Lind who is going to marry Lady Constance Sunbury, my noble 
pupil’s sister.” 

‘‘T am sure it matters very little whom he marries.” 

‘Tf he will pay us a visit here, and witness the working of perfect 
frankness without affection, and perfect liberty without refinement, he 
may find reason to conclude that it matters a good deal. Goodnight.” 

(To be continued.) 








Che Upshot of “‘Hamlet’’, 
By Artuur GIGADIBs. 
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I mAveE made bold to say that I cannot, d priori, conceive it as at all 
likely that even Shakspere could fit a number of modern and sophisti- 
cated personages to the leading situations of the barbaric ‘‘ Hystorie 
of Hamblet’”’—especially that he should put a metaphysical and poetic 
Hamlet through the procedure and experiences of the barbarian of the 
story—and still preserve a calculated consistency throughout. To 
conceive a cultured Hamlet who shall abstain from avenging his 
father is one thing; to carry him consistently through the career of 
the astute savage who shammed madness to save his life is another. 
And the thesis here undertaken is that, the Germans notwithstanding, 
it was at least not the invariable practice of Shakspere to plan a drama 
with the idea of applying a definite principle or conveying a subtle 
lesson ; that, on the contrary, he in many cases assuredly set about 
re-writing old stories or plays with no other purpose, in the strict 
sense of the term, than that of furnishing his company, as he could so 
well do, with a more vigorously written set of parts than was supplied 
by the plays before him; and that ‘‘Hamlet” was demonstrably pro- 
duced in this spirit; whether we regard it as based mainly on the pre- 
vious ‘‘ Hamlet’, or merely on the ‘‘Hystorie”. It is one of Mac- 
kenzie’s remarks that “It may, perhaps, be doing Shakspere no 
injustice to suppose that he sometimes began a play without having 
fixed in his mind, in any determined manner, the plan or conduct of 
his piece”. And Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps thus distinctly expresses 





himself: ‘‘Unless we bear in mind that Shakspere’s treatment of 
the story of Hamlet was influenced by the succession of events in the 
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older tragedy, and that the construction of his own drama was to 
some extent fettered by the circumstances under which he wrote, 
there can be no esthetic criticism on ‘Hamlet’ which will be other than 
one that involves an unsuccessful attempt to reconcile inconsistencies 
that are not explicable on any other hypothesis”. It is now further 
submitted, however, that the character of parts of ‘‘ Hamlet” was in 
large measure determined by the peculiar attitude of Shakspere during 
some years of his life toward his vocation and toward life in general ; 
by tendencies which Poe refers to as the ‘“‘whims” of the poet, but 
which were of a somewhat graver character than we usually associate 
with that term. 

First, then, as to the conception and execution of the tragedy as a 
whole. Many of those who read ‘‘ Hamlet” critically, and without hav- 
ing their faculties mesmerised by the preconceived harmonies of the 
metaphysicians, must have had that sense of dissatisfaction with the 
repetition of the appearance of the Ghost which was experienced by 
some of the common-sense critics of last century. Why have we two 
scenes? Why does not Horatio, who came to attend the late king’s 
funeral, present himself to his bosom friend Hamlet until after 
he has spent his night at watch, two months afterwards? Or, to 

ut it conversely, how could Hamlet speak as he does in Act IIL., 
Rome 2, of Horatio, whom he had received in the first Act as a mere 
acquaintance, with a ‘‘ Horatio, or I do forget myself”? Horatio 
in the first scene explains that “this our watch” is held because 
of the warlike preparations of young Fortinbras; and an account 
is given of a ‘post-haste and romage through the land” by way 
of counter preparation. Why are these preparations introduced ? 
There is no satisfactory answer. Of course the metaphysicians, who 
as a rule have no eye for dramatic construction, find reasons as plenti- 
ful as blackberries; but the very fact that we have choice of so many 
shows how methodless is the metaphysical manner of inquiry. 
Honestly and critically looked at, the accounts of the warlike pre- 
parations in Norway and Denmark cumber the ground; not being 
necessary for the mere purpose of introducing Fortinbras in the fourth 
Act and at the close. Here, it must be said, Shakspere departs from 
the ‘‘ Hystorie”, which only mentions the combat between the late 
king and the king of Norway (Collere) by way of random illustration 
of his late majesty’s prowess. But is the invention of the superfluous 
Fortinbras element in the tragedy his own? Certainly it is not in the 
German play; and it would be an imitation of the metaphysical 
method to argue that Shakspere was unlikely, d priori, to have effected 
such an apparently purposeless innovation, and must have followed a 
previous drama. But if we do not assume imitation it is hardly 
possible to escape the inference that he had at first had in his 
mind some turn of affairs which he subsequently discarded. A 
much more serious difficulty is the soliloquy of Hamlet as to the 
future life and the ‘‘undiscover’d country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns” — this shortly after he has seen his father’s 
Ghost. Here again there are suggested explanations in plenty; 
but what can explain away such a difficulty? Coleridge, so far as his 
meaning can be made out, would have us represent Hamlet as over- 
looking the circumstance of the Ghost’s appearance by reason of his 
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fatal overintellectuality; others suggest that the soliloquist was 
merely thinking of the impossibility of a permanent return. Of the 
two theories it is difficult to say which is the worse. More straight- 
forward critics frankly admit that the soliloquy is simply an exhibi- 
tion of Shakspere’s ‘‘royal carelessness”. There are, as it happens, 
reasons for adopting the view that the “To be” soliloquy was 
suggested to Shakspere by perusal of Montaigne, Florio’s translation 
of whose Essays appeared in 1603; indeed there is cause to suspect 
that the extent of Shakspere’s obligations to Montaigne is greater than 
is commonly supposed. To the argument of Dr. Elze, that there can 
be no question of originality in regard to such speeches as the ‘To 
be” soliloquy, we might bow if that were the only point of corres- 
pondence between the dramatist and the essayist; but when we find 
in ‘‘ Hamlet” echoes from the 19th, 20th, 22nd, 40th and 56th essays 
of Book I. and the 1st and 3rd of Book II.; in ‘‘Measure for Measure” 
many echoes of the 19th; and in the 146th Sonnet yet others, it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that the poet had these thoughts 
suggested to him by his reading of Florio’s translation, just as he 
admittedly was reminiscent of Montaigne in the ‘“‘Tempest”.' Not 
only is Hamlet’s soliloquy strikingly suggestive of the essay (the 19th) 
‘That to philosophise is to learn to die” ; of the next, ‘‘On the Force 
of Imagination”; and of passages in the 40th (‘‘The Relish of Goods 
and Evils”’, etc.); in the 58th (Of the Inconstancy of our Actions’’) ; 
in that on ‘“‘The Custom of the Isle of Cea”’, and in that on Physiog- 
nomy;* but his “‘nothing is good or bad but thinking makes it so” 
—a speech not found in the First Quarto—is closely parallel with 








1 Since this essay was written, there has appeared a book entitled ‘‘ Shakspere 
and Montaigne,’’ by Jacob Feis, in which some of the points I have noted are 
touched on, and one or two other serviceable suggestions are made. But the book 
as a whole is one of the most desperate examples of the idolatrous and fantastic 
method of Shakspere-interpretation. Its thesis is that ‘‘Shakspere wrote his 
‘Hamlet’ for the great and noble object of warning his contemporaries against the 
disturbing inconsistencies of the philosophy of Montaigne who preached the rights 
of Nature, while yet clinging to dogmatic tenets which cannot be reconciled with 
those rights;’’ and that it is on the contradictions in the life and work of Mon- 
taigne ‘‘ that the enigmatic, as yet unexplained, character of Hamlet reposes”’. 
This astonishing proposition is elaborated without a single reference to the circum- 
stance that ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ is based on the theme of an earlier play. One or two cita- 
tions will give the reader an adequate notion of Mr. Feis’s exegetical method. 
Quoting Hamlet’s phrase that his ‘‘ imaginations are as foul as Vulcan’s stithy,”’ 
he says: ‘‘ We do not doubt that this is a sly thrust at Florio, who, in the preface 
to his translation, calls himself ‘Montaigne’s Vulcan,’ who hatches out Minerva 
from that ‘Jupiter’s bigge brain’’’. On the Queen’s phrase ‘‘thunders in the 
index,”’ he has the note: ‘‘ ‘ /ndex’, in our opinion, does not signify either the title, 
or prologue, or the indication of the contents of a book, but is an allusion to the 
Index of the Holy See and its thunders’”’. Again, because Florio spoke of Mon- 
taigne as a whale he had sought to capture, and of his colleague Deodati as a 
‘‘ guide-fish”’, Mr. Feis is convinced that Hamlet’s calling Polonius a fishmonger, 
and the phrase ‘‘ very like a whale’’ are ‘‘well-directed hits’’ at English Mon- 
taignists. Quoting from ‘‘The Return from Parnassus,”’ he has this note on the 
phrase ‘‘a cup of Frenchman’s Helicon’’: ‘‘Who else can be meant by the 
‘Frenchman’s Helicon’ than Montaigne? He is satirically called ‘ Helicon’, as he 
is taken down from his height in ‘ Hamlet’’’. And there are even wilder shots in 
the book than that. 

2 Mr. Feis points out that Florio renders ‘‘ anéantissement’’, in the translation 
of the Apology of Socrates in the essay on ‘‘ Physiognomy”’, by ‘‘ consummation’’, 
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a passage in the 40th Essay; his reflexion on the need for use of the 
reason closely resembles another passage of the same ; and his exhorta- 
tion to his mother as to the effects of habit is equally suggestive of 
the 22nd Essay, ‘‘Of Custom”, and of the proverbial phrase about 
custom in the 10th essay of Book III. Ben Jonson’s allusion in 
‘“Volpone”’ to borrowings from “‘ Montaignie” might just as well be 
to these echoes as to the passage from the ‘‘Tempest”’, supposing the 
latter play to have existed in 1607, which in point of fact is highly 
improbable. Ben and Shakspere, likely enough, discussed Montaigne 
together. It may be worth noting (1) that the scholastic phrase “ dis- 
course of reason ”’, in Act I., Sc. 2 (pronounced by Charles Knight finely 
Shaksperean), which Shakspere has not used in any earlier play— 
but which seems to have struck his fancy, as he uses it in ‘‘'Troilus 
and Cressida”, II., 2, and has “‘discourse of thought” in ‘‘ Othelio” 
IV., 2—occurs in Florio’s translation of the 19th Essay, and of the 
*“« Apologie de Raimond Sebond”’, and is not found in the First Quarto; 
(2) that Hamlet’s characterisation of Horatio in Act III., Se. 2, 
as ‘‘one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing”, does not appear in the 
First Quarto, and recalls the lines of Horace : 


‘*Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adrize 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus ”’— 


quoted and expanded by Montaigne (and translated by Florio) in the 
19th Essay; and (3) that the early part of the second scene in Act V., 
in which Hamlet tells Horatio his story only after he has been a long 
time with him in the churchyard, and in which he observes that 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will— 


does not occur in the First Quarto, and recalls Montaigne’s 33rd 
Essay, ‘‘That Fortune is oftentimes observ’d to act by the Rule of 
Reason,” which has the phrase ‘‘ Fortune has more judgment than 
we ”’—translating Menander. It will perhaps be said that to conceive 
Shakspere thus indebted to another writer for the suggestion of many 
of his thoughts is to rob him of much of his glory; but,the answer on 
this head is as easily made as in regard to the question of the poet’s 
use of other men’s plots. To say, as we all do, that Shakspere was 
the prince of poets, is to pronounce him the greatest of all stylists; 
and the function of the stylist is not so much to evolve new proposi- 
tions as to clothe valuable thoughts in the very best language. Who 
enjoys Prospero’s magnificent utterance after the mythological inter- 
lude any the less because some of the lines were undoubtedly sug- 
gested by some in the Earl of Stirling’s ‘“ Darius”? What says 
Goethe in regard to jis borrowings? ‘‘ What would remain to me if 
this art of appropriation were derogatory to genius? Every one of 
my writings has been furnished to me by a thousand different persons, 
a thousand things: wise and foolish have brought me, without sus- 





the peculiar term being here a specially conspicuous link between the ‘‘'To be”’ 
soliloquy and the essay. But itis probable that Shakspere knew something of Mon- 
taigne in the original. 
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pecting it, the offerings of their thoughts, faculties, and experience. 
My work is an aggregation of things taken from the whole of nature ; 
it bears the name of Goethe.” And what says the good, wise, loqua- 
cious, quotatious Montaigne himself? ‘‘That which a man rightly 
knows and understands, he is the free disposer of at his own full 
liberty, without any regard to the author from whence he had it, or 
fumbling over the leaves of his book.” ‘’Tis no more according to 
Plato than according to me.” 


The question, however, is as to the construction of the plot of 
“Hamlet ”’, and the point in hand is that, whether or not he wrote 
the ‘To be” soliloquy originally somewhat as it appears in the 
First Quarto, and whether or not he was inspired by his perusal 
of Montaigne to insert it at haphazard after the tragedy had been 
rough-written or adapted, Shakspere in that passage created an 
inconsistency in his narrative of the most formidable description. 
But if so much be admitted, where can the.line be drawn? If 
the dramatist could commit a lapse “gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable”, is there anything unwarrantable in saying that the more 
obscure perplexities of the play are likewise the result of lack of cir- 
cumspection? We have seen with what headlong haste ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure” was constructed; and how its unsatisfactory incidents 
arose either out of adherence to the lines of the original or from hand- 
to-mouth improvement. We have seen that the new Hamlet, the 
student of Wittenberg, followed the barbarian in simulating madness, 
though, so far from there being any reason in the changed situation why 
he should do so, his conduct actually awakened the king’s suspicion, 
which otherwise would have slept. The prototype saved his life by 
creating the impression that he was insane: Fengon proposed to leave 
him alone if he were only satisfied that the madness was genuine. 
Had the Hamlet of the tragedy but preserved his usual mien he would 
have incurred no risk, the king showing no disposition to meddle with 
him. This is the justification—such as it is—of those who hold that 
the Hamlet of the tragedy is to be regarded as really mad; a position 
which, however, is untenable in view of the numerous indications to 
the contrary. Poe, in the very passage in which he protests against 
Hamlet-harmonies, goes on to suggest that— 


**It must have been well known to Shakspere that a leading feature in 
certain more intense classes of intoxication (from whatever cause) is an 
almost irrepressible impulse to counterfeit a further degree of excitement 
than actually exists. Analogy would lead any thoughtful person to suspect 
the same impulse in madness—when beyond doubt, it is manifest. This 
Shakspere /fe/t—not thought. He felt it through his marvellous power of 
identification with humanity at large—the ultimate source of his magical 
influence upon mankind. He wrote of Hamlet as if Hamlet he were; and 
having, in the first instance, imagined his hero excited to partial insanity 
by the disclosures of the ghost—he (the poet) fe/t that it was natural he 
should be impelled to exaggerate the insanity.” 


This is as subtle and as plausible as any of the suggestions of the 
metaphysicians ; but, like these, it is disallowed on a perception of the 
obvious fact that Shakspere, in making his hero sham madness, was 
following the old story and the old play. The dramatist who con- 
ceived a secret-revealing Ghost and yet retained the sham madness, 
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introduced a new flaw into the story, and that flaw Shakspere 
retained. 

On the other hand, however, there is an important correspondence 
between tragedy and story precisely in this respect of the futility of 
Hamlet’s feigning. In the tragedy we find him incurring suspicion 
by a gratuitous assumption of mental derangement—an assumption 
so ill-managed as never to convince the king; and further giving 
gratuitous proof of his sanity by the stratagem of the play: in the 
story, Hamblet, whose safety lies in his keeping up the belief that 
he is insane, gratuitously disturbs that belief by dropping hints which 
are too significant by half. This I call an important correspondence : 
how important, will be realised when it is placed beside others of a 
similar kind. We have seen, for instance, that the guilt of Gertrude 
is treated with a certain ambiguity in both tragedy and story: turn 
we now to the relations between Hamlet and Ophelia. The dramatist 
has nowhere gone further beyond the original story than in the 
creation of Ophelia; but it happens singularly enough that just as 
Hamlet’s relation to Ophelia is full of perplexity, the precise relation 
between Hamblet and the ‘‘ faire and beautifull woman” who loved 
him ‘more than her selfe” is unintelligible. The lady loves and is 
loved by Hamblet; yet she is chosen to carry out a stratagem by 
which his secret is to be discovered; and the narrator finally leaves a 
somewhat dubious impression as to the relation between the lovers, 
though an unfavorable inference would seem to be the right 
one. Readers will remember the theory of Tieck and Goethe 
as to the character of Ophelia. Now, what Shakspere has done in 
Hamlet’s interview with Ophelia is to make him wildly objurgate 
feminine frailty in general and tell Ophelia she had better go toa 
a nunnery; and he has previously made both father and brother in 
the plainest way warn her to beware of falling. A‘sthetic criticism 
has hitherto busied itself with characterising Laertes and explaining 
how Hamlet could rave so at Ophelia and yet love her dearly—a kind 
of explanation which might be thought to be rendered needless by the 
simple fact that Ophelia is not wounded, but simply laments her lover’s 
madness. Mackenzie anticipated Charles Lamb in a subtle explana- 
tion of the kind referred to; but no explanation in the least degree 
plausible has been given of Hamlet’s later behavior—his leaping into 
the grave and ranting there; and his prompt forgetting of Ophelia 
afterwards. The most natural explanation, if one be attempted, would 
be simply that Hamlet at the funeral bethought himself of further 
shamming madness; but such an explanation would only add to the 
old puzzle ; which, again, is further complicated by Hamlet’s declara- 
tion to Laertes that he was mad when he killed Polonius. In short, 
the relations between Hamlet and Ophelia in the play have a certain 
significant measure of correspondence to those indicated in the ‘‘ Hys- 
torie’”’, where the “faire” one absolutely drops out of the narrative 
when the story of the strategem is told, and is no more heard of, she 
and her deep-rooted love. They were not fully and independently 
thought out by the dramatist any more than the character and conduct 
of Hamlet as a whole. In Act II., scene 2, Ophelia tells her father 
how Hamlet has affrighted her by appearing before her in a condition 
of apparent madness; an incident to all appearance conceived as part 
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of Hamlet’s scheme of shamming madness ; yet a few hours afterwards 
she asks the Prince ‘‘ how does your honour for this many a day ?” 
and tells him she has some remembrances of his which she has ‘ longed 
long to re-deliver” ; and that his rich gifts have waxed poor because 
of his unkindness. That in’ stringing together these irrelated scenes 
Shakspere was working over a previous play, seems to me more than 
probable; but this at least, is certain, that here as elsewhere he was 
composing or adapting with extreme rapidity ; and that if he re-touched 
his work he did not do so on any systematic plan of remedying its incon- 
sistencies. In Act V., Hamlet, it will be remembered, only tells Horatio 
of his alteration of the ambassadors’ letters after he has been some 
time with him; and if this narration is not supposed to have taken 
place at some days’ interval we shall have to assume that Laertes and 
Hamlet had their fencing match on the very day of Ophelia’s funeral. 
It only remains, before it is attempted to come at the ‘‘ upshot” of all 
these details, to draw attention once more to the fact that while 
Gertrude’s infidelity during her husband’s life is distinctly alleged 
in the Ghost’s speech, as it is in the ‘‘Hystorie’, Hamlet in the 
tragedy, as in the story, treats his mother as if her chief guilt lay in 
her continued connexion with Claudius, and as if change of conduct 
on her part could atone for her former vice. Shakspere’s Gertrude, 
it is noteworthy, does not once repudiate her son’s charge of com- 
plicity in her husband’s murder; does not even ask him to go into 
details { two lines of emphatic disclaimer in the First Quarto disappear 
in the Second]; while the Geruth of the “‘ Hystorie”’ weakly protests 
that she had no hand in the crime and would have saved her husband 
if she could. The exhortation of the Ghost to Hamlet to spare his 
mother would indeed seem to have been inserted in order to give some 
color to Hamlet’s comparative leniency towards his mother. But in 
the tragedy as in the story the Queen goes on living with the usurper 
as usual till the catastrophe. Hamlet’s utterly idle advice to his 
mother certainly gives some support to the doctrine that his was 
essentially a weak nature; and, taken in connexion with the Ghost’s 
allusion to his ‘‘ almost blunted purpose” and sume of the soliloquies, 
goes far to indicate that the dramatist, after sketching his play on the 
lines of the story and the previous play, designed some touches which 
should represent him as having palled in resolution. But the old 
inconsistencies and difficulties remain. 

The ground having thus been gone over, there obtrudes itself with 
a new insistence the original question, What is the upshot? And it 
becomes apparent that the question can hardly be answered finally 
without laying down some rather comprehensive propositions in regard 
to Shakspere’s genius and character. It has been submitted that an 
examination of his plays shows him to have constructed them, or 
many of them, with remarkable rapidity; to have generally followed 
his models, only deviating on compulsion of good taste, and then with 
a promptitude amounting to recklessness; and to have presented 
without substantial modification characters originally ill-conceived. It 
has been further submitted—the one proposition, it is contended, is 
involved in the other—that in thus working Shakspere brought the 
shaping and electrifying power of his imagination to bear on scene 
after scene, speech after speech, situation after situation; but fre- 
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quently did not consistently conceive a character and its career as 
wholes ; and that consequently many inconsistencies in the great plays, 
which metaphysicians and idolaters have tried to explain away, like 
others which they have for the most paz} ignored, are real inconsist- 
encies, testimonies to the carelessness, if not to the indifference, of the 
poet, and not to his subtlety. But this only sets forth the negative 
idiosyneracies of Shakspere; and study of these is sure to lead to 
question whether they do not imply some of a positive order. The 
inquiry must go further. It will inevitably be asked: Why was this 
mighty dramatist thus careless? How could he thus confuse the 
action of the plays into which he poured such glorious poetry? It is 
in answering these questions, with especial regard to the tragedy of 
“Hamlet”, that this dissertation may claim to present what account 
it finally gives of the “‘ upshot of ‘ Hamlet.’ ” 


Poe, it will be remembered, attributed whims as well as vacilla- 
tions and indolences to the poet; and the concept of indifference has 
been above suggested as an alternative to that of carelessness. In 
point of fact, just as the indolences have been admitted, in one form 
or another, by writers who yield to none in adoration of the poet, 
so have they conceded that certain forms of caprice are exhibited in 
some of the dramas. To show as much with all possible brevity, let 
us glance at the criticisms on ‘Troilus and Cressida’. That play, 
which repays study fully as well as any of the great tragedies, was 
for long almost a greater puzzle to readers than ‘‘ Hamlet”. Dryden, 
missing its spirit, treated it as a piece of ’prentice-work ; Coleridge 
confesses to ‘‘scarcely knowing what to say of it”; and Schlegel 
seems to have been the first to see that it was essentially a travesty. 
As to this there is now almost no dispute; and the only difficulty for 
the docile reader is as to whether he shall join with Mr. Lloyd in 
heartily admiring the play on the ground that ‘the style is exuberant, 
abounding full and glowing in juice and vivacity and copious recupera- 
tion”; with Dr. Ulrici in pronouncing it a carefully planned effort 
to counteract an undue estimation of the ancients; or with Gervinus 
and Mr. Furnivall in turning away from it as Shakspere’s most 
unpleasing play. If not the whole, certainly a large part of it, is 
written in a spirit of bitter satire—for the tone goes beyond irony— 
and it is scarcely possible for any but born idolaters to hold with Dr. 
Ulrici that the dramatist wrote with perfect coolness and deliberate 
didactic purpose. From that conception of Shakspere as a compound 
of Mill and Carlyle the mind turns with a sense of relief to the 
emphatic teaching of Mr. Furnivall that the poet during a period of 
some years was filled with a spirit of bitterness which expressed itself 
in a series of plays more or less touched with a moral gloom. Mr. 
Spedding by no means overthrew this theory in his essay ‘‘ Why Did 
Shakspere write Tragedies?”, thoroughly as he disposed of Mr. 
Furnivall’s “links” aud “hooks-and-eyes”. Mr. Furnivail, indeed, 
may fitly be pronounced the Luther of Shaksperology; his strong 
understanding having broken through many superstitions and pierced 
to some central truths, though it is still somewhat hospitable to 
fantasies. If admirers of Shakspere are loth to give ear to such an 
account of their idol without further urging, let them turn to the 
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remark of Hallam that 


‘*there seems to have been a period in Shakspere’s life when his heart was 
ill at ease, and ill content with the world or his own conscience; the memory 
of hours misspent, the pangs of affection misplaced or unrequited, the 
experience of man’s worser nature which intercourse with unworthy associ- 
ates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly teaches;—these, as they sank 
down into the depths of his great mind, seem not only to have inspired into. 
it the conception of Lear and Timon, but that of one primary character, 
the censurer of mankind.” Lit. of Europe, Part ITI., c. vi., 42. 


(To be concluded.) 








Autobiographical Bhetcles. 
By Annie Besanrv. 
a 
XVI. 

Tue week which intervened between the verdict of the jury and the 
day on which we were ordered to appear in Court to receive sentence 
was spent by us in arranging all our affairs, and putting everything 
in train for our anticipated absence. One serious question had to be 
settled, but it did not need long consideration. What were we to do 
about the Knowlton pamphlet? We promptly decided to ignore the 
verdict and to continue the sale. Recognising that the fact of this 
continued sale would be brought up against us in Court and would 
probably seriously increase our sentence, we none the less considered 
that as we had commenced the fight we were bound to maintain it, 
and we went on with the sale as before. 

On June 28th we attended the Court of Queen’s Bench to receive 
judgment, the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor being on the 
Bench. We moved to quash the indictment, on arrest of judgment, 
and for a new trial, the first on the ground that the indictment did 
not set out the words complained of. The judges were against us on 
this, but it is interesting to note that the Lord Chief Justice remarked 
that ‘‘the language of the book is not open to any particular objec- 
tion”. I argued that the jury, having exonerated us from any corrupt 
motive, could not be regarded as having found us guilty on an indict- 
ment which charged us with a corrupt motive: the Lord Chief Justice 
held that ‘‘in the unnecessary and superfluous part of the indictment, 
there is no judgment against you”’, and refused to believe that anyone 
would be found afterwards so base as to accuse us of evil intent, 
because of the formal words of the indictment, the jury having 
acquitted us of any corrupt intention. The judge unfortunately 
imputed to others his own uprightness, and we have found many— 
among them Sir W. T. Charley, the present Common Sergeant—vile 
enough to declare what he thought impossible, that we were found 
guilty of wilfully corrupting the morals of the people. The judges 
decided against us on all the points raised, but it is due to them to say 
that in refusing to quash the indictment, as Mr. Bradlaugh asked, 
they were misled by the misrepresentation of an American case by Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, and, to quote the words of the Lord Chief Justice, 
they sheltered themselves “under the decisions of the American 
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— and left this matter to be carefully gone into by the Court of 
rror”’. 
_ The question of sentence then arose, and two affidavits were put 
in, one by a reporter of the Morning Advertiser, named Lysaght. This 
individual published in the Advertiser a very garbled report of a 
meeting at the Hall of Science on the previous Sunday, evidently 
written to anger the Lord Chief Justice, and used by Sir Hardinge 
‘Giffard with the same object. In one thing, however, it was accurate, 
and that was in stating that we announced our intention to continue 
the sale of the book. On this arose an argument with the Lord Chief 
Justice; he pointed out that we did not deny that the circulation of 
the book was going on, and we assented that it was so. It was almost 
pathetic to see the judge, angry at our resolution, unwilling to sentence 
us, but determined to vindicate the law he administered. ‘‘‘The ques- 
tion is,” he urged, ‘‘ what is to be the future course of your conduct ? 
The jury have acquitted you of any intention to deliberately violate 
the law; and that, although you did publish this book, which was 
a book that ought not to have been published, you were not conscious 
of the effect it might have, and had no intention to violate the law. 
That would induce the Court, if it saw a ready submission on your 
part, to deal with the case in a very lenient way. The jury having 
found that it was a violation of the law, but with a good motive or 
through ignorance, the Court, in awarding punishment upon such 
a state of things, would, of course, be disposed to take a most 
indulgent view of the matter. But if the law has been openly set at 
defiance, the matter assumes a very different aspect, and it must be 
dealt with as a very grave and aggravated case.” We could not, 
however, pledge ourselves to do anything more than stop the sale 
pending the appeal on the writ of error which we had resolved to go 
for. ‘‘Have you anything to say in mitigation?” was the judge’s 
last appeal; but Mr. Bradlaugh answered: ‘‘I respectfully submit 
myself to the sentence of the Court”; and I: ‘I have nothing to say 
in mitigation of punishment ’”’. 

The sentence and the reason for its heavy character have been so 
misrepresented, that I print here, from the shorthand report taken at 
the time, the account of what passed :— 


‘“‘The LorD CHIEF JUSTICE, after having conferred for some minutes 
with Mr. Justice Mellor, said: The case has now assumed a character of 
very, very grave importance. We were prepared, if the defendants had 
announced openly in this Court that having acted in error as the jury found 
—of which finding I think they are entitled to the benefit—but still having 
been, after a fair and impartial trial, found by the jury guilty of doing of 
that which was an offence against the law, they were ready to submit to the 
law and to do everything in their power to prevent the further publication 
and circulation of a work which has been declared by the jury to be a work 
calculated to deprave public morals, we should have been prepared to dis- 
charge them on their own recognisances to be of good behavior in the 
future. But we cannot help seeing in what has been said and done pending 
this trial, and since the verdict of the jury was pronounced, that the defend- 
ants, instead of submitting themselves to the law, have set it at defiance by 
continuing to circulate this book. That being so I must say that that which 
before was an offence of a comparatively slight character—looking to what 
the jury have found in reference to the contention of the defendants—now 
assumes the form of a most grave and aggravated offence, and as such we 
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must deal with it. The sentence is that you, Charles Bradlaugh, and you, 
Annie Besant, be imprisoned for the term of six calendar months; that you 
each pay a fine of £200 to the Queen; and that you enter further into your 
own recognisances in a sum of £500 each to be of good behavior for the term. 
of two years; and I tell you at the same time that you will not be of ‘ good 
behavior’ and will be liable to forfeit that sum if you continue to publish 
this book. No persuasion or conviction on your part that you are doing 
that which is morally justifiable can possibly warrant you in violating the 
law or excuse you in doing so. No one is above the law; all owe obedience 
to the law from the highest to the lowest, and if you choose to set yourself 
at defiance against the law—+to break it and defy it—you must expect to be 
dealt with accordingly. I am very sorry indeed that such should be the 
result, but it is owing to your being thus contumacious, notwithstanding 
that you have had a fair trial, and the verdict of a competent jury, which 
ought to have satisfied you that you ought to abstain from doing what has 
been clearly demonstrated and shown to be wrong. 

‘“Mr. BRADLAUGH: Would your lordship entertain an application to stay 
execution of the sentence ? 

“The LorD CHIEF JUSTICE: Certainly not. On consideration, if you 
will pledge yourselves unreservedly that there shall be no repetition of the 
publication of the book, at all events, until the Court of Appeal shall have 
decided contrary to the verdict of the jury and our judgment; if we can 
have that positive pledge, and you will enter into your recognisances that 
you will not avail yourselves of the liberty we extend to continue the publi- 
cation of this book, which it is our bounden duty to suppress, or do our 
utmost to suppress, we may stay execution; but we can show no indulgence 
without such a pledge. 

‘*Mr. BRADLAUGH: My lord, I meant to offer that pledge in the fullest 
and most unreserved sense, because, although I have my own view as to 
what is right, I also recognise that the law having pronounced sentence, 
that is quite another matter so far as I, as a citizen, am concerned. I do 
not wish to ask your lordship for a favor without yielding to the Court 
during the time that I take advantage of its indulgence. 

‘‘The LorD CHIEF JUSTICE: I wish you had taken this position sooner. 

‘‘Mr. BRADLAUGH: If the sentence goes against us, it is another matter ; 
but if you should consent to give us time for the argument of this writ of 
error, we would bind ourselves during that time. I should not like your 
lordship to be induced to grant this request on the understanding that in 
the event of the ultimate decision being against me I should feel bound by 
that pledge. 

‘“‘The Lorp CuIeFr Justice: I must do you the justice to say that 
throughout the whole of this battle your conduct has been straightforward 
since you took it up. 

‘‘Mr. BRADLAUGH: I would not like your lordship to think that, in the 
event of the ultimate decision being against us, there was any sort of pledge. 
I simply meant that the law having pronounced against us, if your lordship 
gives us the indulgence of fighting it in the higher Court, no sort of direct 
or indirect advantage shall be taken of the indulgence. 

‘‘The Lorp Cuter Justice: You will not continue the publication ? 

‘* Mr, BRADLAUGH: Not only will I stop the circulation of the book my- 
self, but I will do all in my power to prevent other people circulating it. 

‘“‘The Lorp CurieF JusTICE: Then you can be discharged on your own 
recognisances for £100, ‘to be of good behavior’, which you will under- 
stand to mean, that you will desist from the publication of this work until 
your appeal shall have been heard, and will engage to prosecute the appeal 
without delay. 

‘Mr. BRADLAUGH: Certainly; until the present, I have undoubtedly 
circulated the book. Although there is a blunder in the affidavits I do not 
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disguise the matter of fact. I shall immediately put the thing under my 
own control, and I will at once lock up every copy in existence, and will 
not circulate another copy until the appeal is decided. 

‘‘Mr. JusTICE MELLOR: It must be that you will really, to the best of 
your ability, prevent the circulation of this book until this matter has been 
determined. 

“‘The Lorp Curer Justice: And what Mr. Bradlaugh says, I under- 
stand that you, Mrs. Besant, also assent to ? 

‘‘Mrs. BESANT: Yes: that is my pledge until the writ of error has been 
decided. I do not want to give a pledge which you may think was not 
given honestly until the appeal is decided. I will give my pledge, but it 
must be understood that the promise goes no further than that. 

‘*Mr. JUSTICE MELLOR: You will abstain yourself from circulating the 
book, and, so far as you can, suppress its circulation ? 

‘Mr. BRADLAUGH : Every copy that is unsold shall be at once put under 
lock and key until the decision of the case. 

“‘The SoLiciroR-GENERAL: My lord, I think there should be no mis- 
understanding upon this; I understand that the defendants have under- 
taken that during the pendency of the appeal this book shall not be circu- 
lated at all. But if the decision should be against them they are under no 
pledge not to publish. 

‘Mr. BRADLAUGH: I hope your lordship will not ask us what we shall 
do in future. 

‘*The LorD CHIEF JUSTICE: We have meted out the amount of punish- 
ment upon the assumption—there being no assertion to the contrary, but 
rather an admission—that they do intend to set the law at defiance. If we 
had understood that they were prepared to submit themselves to the law, 
we should have been disposed to deal with them in the most indulgent 
manner; but as we understood that they did not intend this, we have meted 
out to them such a punishment as we hope, when undergone, will have a 
deterrent effect upon them, and may prevent other people offending in like 
manner. We have nothing to do with what may happen after the defend- 
ants obtain a judgment in their favor, if they do so, or after the sentence is 
carried out, if they do not. Our sentence is passed, and it will stand, sub- 
ject only to this, that we stay execution until a writ of error may be dis- 
posed of, the defendants giving the most unqualified and unreserved pledge 
that they will not allow another copy of the book to be sold. 

‘*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Quite so, my lord; quite so.” 


We were then taken into custody, and went down to the Crown 
Office to get the form for the recognisances, the amount of which, 
£100, after such a sentence, was a fair proof of the view of the 
Court as to our good faith in the whole matter. As a married woman, 
I was unable to give recognisances, being only a chattel, not a person 
cognisable by law; the Court mercifully ignored this—or I should 
have had to go to prison—and accepted Mr. Bradlaugh’s sole recog- 
nisance as covering us both. It further inserted in the sentence that 
we were ‘‘to be placed in the First Class of Misdemeanants’’, but as 
the sentence was never executed, we did not profit by this alleviation. 


The rest of the story of the Knowlton pamphlet is soon told. We 
appeared in the Court of Appeal on January 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1878. 
Mir. Bradlaugh argued the case, I only making a brief speech, and on 
February 12th the Court, composed of Lords Justices Bramwell, Brett, 
and Cotton, gave judgment in our favor and quashed the indictment. 
Thus we triumphed all along the line; the jury acquitted us of all evil 
motive, and left us morally unstained; the Court of Appeal quashed 
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the indictment, and set us legally free. None the less have the ignor- 
ant, the malicious, and the brutal, used this trial and sentence against 
us as a proof of moral obliquity, and have branded us as “‘ vendors of 
obscene books ”’ on this sole ground. 


With the decision of the Court of Appeal our pledge not to sell the 
Knowlton pamphlet came to an end, and we at once recommenced the 
sale. The determination we came to was announced in the National 
Reformer of March 3rd, and I reprint here the statement I wrote at the 
time in Mr. Bradlaugh’s name as well as my own. 


‘““THE PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


‘*THE first pitched battle of the new campaign for the Liberty of the Press 
has, as all our readers know, ended in the entire defeat of the attacking 
army, and in the recapture of the position originally lost. There is no con- 
viction—of ours—registered against the Knowlton Pamphlet, the whole of 
the proceedings having been swept away; and the prosecutors are left with 
a large sum out of pocket, and no one any the worse for all their efforts. 
The banker’s account of the unknown prosecutor shows a Jong and melan- 
choly catalogue of expenses, and there is no glory and no success to balance 
them on the other side of the ledger. On the contrary, our prosecutors 
have advertised the attacked pamphlet, and circulated it by thousands and 
by hundreds of thousands; they have caused it to be reprinted in Holland 
and in America, and have spread it over India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the whole continent of Europe; they have caused the Population 
Question to be discussed, both at home and abroad, in the press and in the 
public meeting ; they have crammed the largest halls in England and Scot- 
land to listen to the preaching of Malthusianism; they have induced the 
publication of a modern pamphlet on the question which is selling by 
thousands ; they have enormously increased the popularity of the defend- 
ants, and made new friends for them in every class of society; in the end, 
Knowlton is being circulated as vigorously as ever, and since the case was 
decided more copies have been sold than would have been disposed of in ten 
years at the old rate of sale. Truly, our prosecutors must feel delighted at 
the results of their labors. 

‘*So much for the past: what as to the future? Some, fancying we 
should act as they themselves would do under the like circumstances, dream 
that we shall now give way. We have not the smallest intention of doing 
anything of the kind. We said, nearly a year ago, that so long as Knowlton 
was prosecuted we should persist in selling him; we repeated the same 
determination in Court, and received for it a heavy sentence ; we repeat the 
same to-day, in spite of the injudicious threat of Lord Justice Brett. Before 
we went up for judgment in the Court of Appeal we had made all prepara- 
tions for the renewal of the struggle; parcels were ready to be forwarded to 
friends who had volunteered to sell in various towns; if we had gone to 
jail from the Court these would at once have been sent; as we won our case, 
they were sent just the same. On the following day orders were given to 
tell any wholesale agents who inquired that the book was again on sale, and 
the bills at 28, Stonecutter Street, announcing the suspension of the sale, 
were taken down; from that day forward all orders received have been 
punctually attended to, and the sale has been both rapid and steady. There 
is, however, one difference between the sale of Knowlton and that of our 
other literature: Knowlton is not sold across the counter at Stonecutte> 
Street. When we were arrested in April 1877, we stopped the sale across 
counter, and we do not, at present, intend to recommence it. Our reason is 
very simple. The sale across counter does not, in any fashion, cause us any 
additional risk; the danger of it falls entirely on Mr. Ramsey and on Mr. 
and Mrs. Norrish ; we fail to see that there is any courage in running other 
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ple into danger, and we prefer, therefore, to take the risk on ourselves. 
We do not intend to go down again and personally sell behind the counter ; 
we thought it right to challenge a prosecution once, but, having done so, 
we intend now to go quietly on our ordinary way of business, and wait for 
any attack that may come. 

‘Meanwhile, we are not only selling the ‘ Fruits of Philosophy’, but we 
also are striving to gain the legal right to do so. In the appeal from Mr. 
Vaughan’s decision Mr. Bradlaugh again raises all the disputed questions, 
and that appeal will be argued as persistently as was the one just decided 
in our favor. We are also making efforts to obtain an alteration of the law 
of libel, and we hope soon to be able to announce the exact terms of the 
proposed Bill. 

‘*My own pamphlet, on ‘The Law of Population”, is another effort in 
the same direction. At our trial the Lord Chief Justice said, that it was 
the advocacy of the preventive checks which was the assailable part of 
Knowlton ; that advocacy is strongly and clearly to be found in the new 
pamphlet, together with facts useful to mothers, as to the physical injury 
caused by over-rapid child-bearing, which Knowlton did not give. The 
pamphlet has the advantage of being written fifty years later than the 
‘Fruits of Philosophy’, and is more suitable, therefore, for circulation at 
the present day. We hope that it may gradually replace Knowlton as a 
manual for the poor. While we shall continue to print and sell Knowlton 
as long as any attempt is made to suppress it, we hope that the more 
modern pamphlet may gradually supersede the old one. 

‘* Tf another prosecution should be instituted against us, our prosecutors 
would have a far harder task before them than they had last time. In the 
first place, they would be compelled to state, clearly and definitely, what it 
is to which they object; and we should, therefore, be able to bring our 
whole strength to bear on the assailed point. In the second place, they 
would have to tind a jury who would be ready to convict, and after the full 
discussion of the question which has taken place the finding of such a jury 
would be by no means an easy thing to do. Lastly, they must be quite 
sure not to make any legal blunders, for they may be sure that such sins 
will find them out. Perhaps, on the whole, they had better leave us alone. 

‘*T believe that our readers will be glad to have this statement of our 
action, and this assurance that we feel as certain of winning the battle of a 
Free Press as when we began it a year ago, and that our determination is 
as unwavering as when Serjeant Outram arrested us in the spring of last 
year.—ANNIE BESANT.” 


Several purchases were made from us by detectives, and we were 
more than once threatened with prosecution. At last evidence for a 
new prosecution was laid before the Home Office, and the Government 
declined to institute fresh proceedings or to have anything more to do 
with the matter. The battle was won. As soon as we were informed 
of this decision, we decided to sell only the copies we had in stock, 
and not to further reprint the pamphlet. Out-of-date as was much of 
its physiology, it was defended as a symbol, not for its intrinsic worth. 
We issued a circular stating that— 


‘‘The Knowlton pamphlet is now entirely out of print, and, 185,000 having 
been printed, the Freethought Publishing Company do not intend to con- 
tinue the publication, which has never at any time been advertised by them 
except on the original issue to test the question. ‘The Law of Population’, 
price 6d., post free 8d., has been specially written by Mrs, Besant to super- 
sede the Knowlton pamphlet.” 


Thus ended a prolonged resistance to an unfair attempt to stifle 
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discussion, and, much as I have suffered in consequence of the part I 
took in that fight, I have never once regretted that battle for the sav- 
ing of the poor. 


In July, 1877, a side-quarrel on the pamphlet begun which lasted 
until December 3rd, 1878, and was fought through court after court 
right out to a successful issue. We had avoided a seizure warrant by 
removing all our stock from 28, Stonecutter Street, but 657 of the 
pamphlets had been seized at Mr. Truelove’s, in Holborn, and that 
gentleman was also proceeded against for selling the work. The sum- 
mons for selling was withdrawn, and Mr. Bradlaugh succeeded in 
having his name and mine inserted as owners of the books in the 
summons for their destruction. The books remained in the custody 
of the magistrate until after the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and on February 12th, 1878, Mr. Bradlaugh appeared before Mr. 
Vaughan at Bow Street, and claimed that the books should be restored 
to him. Mr. Collette, of the Vice Society, argued on the other hand 
that the books were obscene, and ought therefore to be destroyed. 
Mr. Vaughan reserved his decision, and asked for the Lord Chief 
Justice’s summing-up in the Queen v. Bradlaugh and Besant. On 
February 19th he made an order for the destruction of the pamphlets, 
against which Mr. Bradlaugh appealed to the General Sessions on the 
following grounds : 


‘1st. That the said book is not an obscene book within the meaning of 
the 20th and 21st Victoria, cap. 83. 2nd. That the said book is a scientific 
treatise on the law of population and its connection with poverty, and that 
there is nothing in the book which is not necessary and legitimate in the 
description of the question. 3rd. That the advocacy of non-life-destroying 
checks to population is not an offence either at common law or by statute, 
and that the manner in which that advocacy is raised in the said book, ‘ The 
Fruits of Philosophy’, is not such as makes it an indictable offence. 4th, 
That the discussion and recommendation of checks to over-population after 
marriage is perfectly lawful, and that there is in the advocacy and recom- 
mendations contained in the book ‘ Fruits of Philosophy’ nothing that is 
prurient or calculated to inflame the passions. Sth. That the physiological 
information in the said book is such as is absolutely necessary for under- 
standing the subjects treated, and such information is more fully given in 
Carpenter’s treatises on Physiology, and Kirke’s ‘Handbook of Physiology’, 
which latter works are used for the instruction of the young under Govern- 
ment sanction. 6th. That the whole of the physiological information con- 
tained in the said book ‘The Fruits of Philosophy’, has been published 
uninterruptedly for fifty years, and still is published in dear books, and that 
the publication of such information in a cheap form cannot constitute an 
offence.” 


After a long argument before Mr. Edlin and a number of other 
Middlesex magistrates, the Bench affirmed Mr. Vaughan’s order, 
whereupon Mr. Bradlaugh promptly obtained trom the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor a writ of certiorari, removing their 
order to the Queen’s Bench division of the High Court of Justice with 
a view to quashing it. The matter was not argued until the following 
November, on the 9th of which month it came on before Mr. Justice 
Mellor and Mr. Justice Field. The Court decided in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
favor and granted a rule quashing Mr. Vaughan’s order, and with 
this fell the order of the Middlesex magistrates. The next thing 
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was to recover the pamphlets thus rescued from destruction, and on 
December 3rd Mr. Bradlaugh appeared before Mr. Vaughan at Bow 
Street in support of a summons against Mr. Henry Wood, a police in- 
spector, for detaining 657 copies of the “ Fruits of Philosophy”. After 
a long argument Mr. Vaughan ordered the pamphlets to be given up 
to him, and he carried them off in triumph, there and then, on a cab. 
We labelled the rescued copies and sold every one of them, in mocking 
defiance of the Vice Society. 

The circulation of literature advocating prudential checks to popu- 
lation was not stopped during the temporary suspension of the sale of 
the Knowlton pamphlet between June, 1877, and February, 1878. In 
October, 1877, I commenced in the National Reformer the publication 
of a pamphlet entitled: ‘‘The Law of Population, its consequences, 
and its bearing upon human conduct and morals”. This little book 
included a statement of the law, evidence of the serious suffering 
among the poor caused by over-large families, and a clear statement 
of the checks proposed, with arguments in the irfavor. The medical 
parts were omitted in the National Reformer articles, and the pamphlet 
was published complete early in November, at the price of sixpence— 
the same as Knowlton’s—the first edition consisting of 5,000 copies. 
A second edition of 5,000 was issued in December, but all the suc- 
ceeding editions were of 10,000 copies each. The pamphlet is now in 
its ninetieth thousand, and has gone all over the civilised world. It 
has been translated into Swedish, Danish, Dutch, French, German, and 
Italian, and 110,000 copies have been sold of an American reprint. 
On the whole, the prosecution of 1877 did not do much in stopping 
the circulation of literature on the Population Question. 

The “Law” has been several times threatened with prosecution, 
and the initial steps have been taken, but the stage of issuing a war- 
rant for its seizure has never yet been reached. ‘Twice I have had the 
stock removed to avoid seizure, but on each occasion the heart of the 
prosecutors has failed them, and the little book has carried its message 
of mercy unspeeded by the advertisement of prosecution. 

The struggle on the right to discuss the prudential restraint of 
population did not, however, conclude without a martyr. Mr. Edward 
Truelove, alluded to above, was prosecuted for selling a treatise by 
Robert Dale Owen on “‘ Moral Physiology”, and a pamphlet entitled, 
“Individual, Family, and National Poverty”. He was tried on 
February 1st., 1878, before the Lord Chief Justice in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and was most ably defended by Professor W. A. 
Hunter. The jury spent two hours in considering their verdict, and 
then returned into Court and stated that they were unable to agree. 
The majority of the jury were ready to convict, if they felt sure that 
Mr. Truelove would not be punished, but one of them boldly declared 
in Court: ‘‘ As to the book, it is written in plain language for plain 
people, and I think that many more persons ought to know what the 
contents of the book are”. ‘The jury was discharged, in consequence 
of this one man’s courage, but Mr. Truelove’s persecutors — the 
wretched Vice Society—were determined not to let their victim free. 
They proceeded to trial a second time, and wisely endeavored to secure 
a special jury, feeling that as prudential restraint would raise wages 
by limiting the supply of labor, they would be more likely to obtain 
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a verdict from a jury of “gentlemen” than from one composed of 
workers. This attempt was circumvented by Mr. Truelove’s legal 
advisers, who let a procedendo go*which sent back the trial to the Old 
Bailey. The second trial was held on May 16th at the Central 
Criminal Court before Baron Pollock and a common jury, Professor 
Hunter and Mr. J. M. Davidson appearing for the defence. The jury 
convicted, and the brave old man, sixty-eight years of age, was con- 
demned to four months’ imprisonment and £50 fine for selling 
a pamphlet which had been sold unchallenged, during a period of 
forty-five years, by James Watson, George Jacob Holyoake, Austin 
Holyoake, and Charles Watts. Mr. Grain, the counsel employed by 
the Vice Society, most unfairly used against Mr. Truelove the fact 
that he had sold my “Law of Population”, a pamphlet which. con- 
tained, Baron Pollock said, ‘‘the head and front of the offence in the 
other [the Knowlton] case”. I find an indignant protest against 
this odious unfairness in the National Reformer for May 19th. ‘My 
‘Law of Population’ was used against Mr. Truelove as an aggravation 
of his offence; passing over the utter meanness—worthy only of 
Collette—of using against a prisoner a book whose author has never 
been attacked for writing it—does Mr. Collette, or do the authorities, 
imagine that the severity shown to Mr. Truelove will in any fashion 
deter me from continuing the Malthusian propaganda? Let me here 
assure them, one and all, that it will do nothing of the kind; I shall 
continue to sell the ‘Law of Population’ and to advocate scientific 
checks to population, just as though Mr. Collette and his Vice Society 
were all dead and buried. In commonest justice they are bound to 
prosecute me, and if they get, and keep, a verdict against me, and 
succeed in sending me to prison, they will only make people more 
anxious to read my book, and make me more personally powerful as 
a teacher of the views which they attack.” 

A persistent attempt was made to obtain a writ of error in Mr. 
Truelove’s case, but the Tory Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, 
refused it, although the ground on which it was asked was one of the 
grounds on which a similar writ had been granted to Mr. Bradlaugh 
and myself. Mr. Truelove was therefore compelled to suffer his 
sentence, but memorials signed by 11,000 persons asking for his release 
were sent to the Home Secretary from every part of the country, and 
a crowded meeting in St. James’ Hall, London, demanded his libera- 
tion with only six dissentients. The whole agitation did not shorten 
Mr. Truelove’s sentence by a single day, and he was not released from 
Coldbath Fields prison until September 5th. On the 12th of the same 
month the Hall of Science was crowded with enthusiastic friends, who 
assembled to do him honor, and he was presented with a beautifully 
illuminated address and a purse containing £177 (subsequent subscrip- 
tions raised the total amount to £197 16s. 6d.). 

It is scarcely necessary to say that one of the results of the prose- 
cutions was a great agitation throughout the country, and a wide 
popularisation of Malthusian views. Some huge demonstrations were 
held in favor of free discussion; on one occasion the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, was crowded to the doors; on another the Star Music 
Hall, Bradford, was crammed in every corner; on another the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, had not a seat or a bit of standing-room unoccu- 
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pied. Wherever we went, separately or together, it was the same 
story, and not only were Malthusian lectures eagerly attended, and 
Malthusian literature eagerly bought, but curiosity brought many to 
listen to our Radical and Freethought lectures, and thousands heard 
for the first time what Secularism really meant. 

The press, both London and provincial, agreed in branding the 
prosecution as foolish, and it was widely remarked that it had resulted 
only in the wider circulation of the indicted book, and the increased 
popularity of those who had stood for the right of publication. The 
furious attacks since made upon us have been made chiefly by those 
who differ from us in theological creed, and who have found a mis- 
representation of our prosecution served them as a convenient weapon 
of attack. During the last few years public opinion has been gradu- 
ally coming round to our side, in consequence of the pressure of poverty 
resulting from wide-spread depression of trade, and during the sensa- 
tion caused last year by ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London ’’, many 
writers in the Daily News—notably Mr. G. R. Sims—boldly alleged 
that the distress was to a great extent due to the large families of the 
poor, and mentioned that we had been prosecuted for giving the very 
knowledge which would bring salvation to the sufferers in our great 
cities. 

Among the useful results of the prosecution was the establishment 
of the Malthusian League, ‘‘ to agitate for the abolition of all penalties 
on the public discussion of the population question ”, and ‘to spread 
among the people, by all practicable means, a knowledge of the law of 
population, of its consequences, and of its bearing upon human con- 
duct and morals’’. The first general meeting of the League was held 
at the Hall of Science on July 26th, 1877, and a council of twenty 
persons was elected, and this Council on August 2nd elected Dr. C. R. 
Drysdale, M.D. President, Mr. Swaagman Treasurer,’ Mrs. Besant 
Secretary, Mr. Shearer Assistant Secretary, and Mr. Hember Finan- 
cial Secretary. Since 1877 the League, under the same indefatigable 
president, has worked hard to carry out its objects; it has issued a 
large number of leaflets and tracts; it supports a monthly journal, the 
Malthusian ; numerous lectures have been delivered under its auspices 
in all parts of the country; and it has now a medical branch, into 
which none but duly qualified medical men and women are admitted, 
with members in all European countries. 

Another result of the prosecution was the accession of ‘‘ D.”’ to the 
staff of the National Reformer. This able and thoughtful writer came 
forward and joined our ranks as soon as he heard of the attack on us, 
and he further volunteered to conduct the journal during our imprison- 
ment. From that time to this—a period of eight years—articles from 
his pen have appeared in our columns week by week, and during all 
that time not one solitary difficulty has arisen between editors and 
contributor. In public a trustworthy colleague, in private a warm 
and sincere friend, ‘‘D.” has proved an unmixed benefit bestowed 


_ upon us by the prosecution. 


Nor was “D.” the only friend brought to us by our foes. I cannot 
ever think of that time without remembering that the prosecution 
brought me first into close intimacy with Mrs. Annie Parris—the wife 
of Mr. Touzeau Parris, the Secretary of the Defence Committee 
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throughout all the fight—a lady who, during that long struggle, and 
during the for me far worse struggle that succeeded it, over the custody 
of my daughter, proved to me the most loving and sisterly of friends. 
One or two other friendships which will, I hope, last my life, date from 
that same time of strife and anxiety. 

The amount of money subscribed by the public during the Knowl- 
ton and succeeding prosecutions gives some idea of the interest felt in 
the struggle. The Defence Fund Committee in March, 1878, pre- 
sented a balance-sheet, showing subscriptions amounting to £1,292 
5s. 4d., and total expenditure in the Queen v. Bradlaugh and Besant, 
the Queen v. Truelove, and the appeal against Mr. Vaughan’s order 
(the last two up to date) of £1,274 10s. This account was then closed 
and the balance of £17 15s. 4d. passed on to a new Fund for the 
defence of Mr. Truelove, the carrying on of the appeal against the 
destruction of the Knowlton pamphlet, and the bearing of the costs 
incident on the petition lodged against myself. In July this new fund 
had reached £196 16s. 7d., and after paying the remainder of the 
costs in Mr. Truelove’s case, a balance of £26 15s. 2d. was carried on. 
This again rose to £247 15s. 24d., and the fund bore the expenses of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s successful appeal on the Knowlton pamphlet, the 
petitioa and subsequent proceedings in which I was concerned in 
the Court of Chancery, and an appeal on Mr. Truelove’s behalf, unfor- 
tunately unsuccessful, against an order for the destruction of the Dale 
Owen pamphlet. This last decision was given on February 21, 1880, 
and on this the Defence Fund was closed. On Mr. Truelove’s release, 
as mentioned above, a testimonial to the amount of £197 16s. 6d. was 
presented to him, and after the close of the struggle some anonymous 
friend sent to me personally £200 as “‘thanks for the courage and 
ability shown”. In addition to all this, the Malthusian League re- 
ceived no less than £455 11s. 9d. during the first year of its life, and 
started on its second year with a balance in hand of £77 5s. 8d. 

‘The propaganda of Freethought was not forgotten while this Mal- 
thusian quarrel was raging, and in August 1877 the Freethought 
Publishing Company issued the first English edition of lectures by 
Colonel Robert Ingersoll, the eminent Freethought advocate of the 
United States. Since that time various other publishers have circu- 
lated thousands of his lectures, but it has always been to me a matter 
of satisfaction that we were the first to popularise the eloquent 
American in England. The ruling of the Lord Chief Justice that a 
book written with pure intention and meant to convey useful know- 
ledge might yet be obscene, drew from me a pamphlet entitled, “‘ Is 
the Bible Indictable?”’, in which I showed that the Bible came clearly 
within the judge’s ruling. This turning of the tables on our perse- 
cutors caused considerable sensation at the time, and the pamphlet 
had, and still has, a very wide circulation. It is needless to add that 
the Sunday Freethought lectures were carried on despite the legal 
toils of the week, and, as said above, the large audiences attracted by 
the prosecution gave a splendid field for the inculcation of Freethought 
views. The National Secular Society consequently increased largely 
in membership, and a general impulse towards Freethought was mani- 
fest throughout the land. 

The year 1878, so far as lecturing work was concerned, was largely 
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taken up with a crusade against the Beaconsfield Government and in 
favor of peace. Lord Beaconsfield’s hired roughs broke up several 
peace meetings during the winter, and on February 24th Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mr. Auberon Herbert, at the request of a meeting of 
working-class delegates, held in Hyde Park a “ Demonstration in 
favor of Peace”. The war party attacked the meeting and some 
sharp fighting took place, but a resolution ‘“‘That this meeting de- 
clares in favor of peace” was carried despite them. A second meeting 
was called by the Working Men’s Committee for March 10th, anda 
large force of medical students, roughs, militia-men, and ‘‘ gentlemen”’, 
armed with loaded bludgeons, heavy pieces of iron, sticks with metal 
twisted round them, and various sharp-cutting weapons, went to Hyde 
Park to make a riot. The meeting was held and the resolution car- 
ried, but after it had dissolved there was some furious fighting. We 
learned afterwards that a large money reward had been offered to a 
band of roughs if they would disable Mr. Bradlaugh, and a violent 
organised attack was made on him. The stewards of the meeting 
carried short policemen’s truncheons to defend themselves, and a 
number of these gathered round their chief and saved his life. He 
and his friends had to fight their way out of the park; a man, armed 
with some sharp instrument, struck at Mr. Bradlaugh from behind, 
and cut one side of his hat from top to brim; his truncheon was dinted 
with the jagged iron used as weapon; and his left arm, with which he 
guarded his head, was one mass of bruises from wrist to elbow. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s friends very nearly succeeded in their attempt at mur- 
der, after all, for a dangerous attack of erysipelas set in, in the injured 
arm, and confined Mr. Bradlaugh to his room for sixteen days. 

The provinces were far more strongly against war than was the 
capital, and in them we held many large and enthusiastic meetings in 
favor of peace. At Huddersfield the great Drill Hall was crammed 
for a lecture by me against war, and throughout Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, scarcely a voice was ever raised in crowded meetings in 
defence of the Beaconsfieldian policy. A leaflet of mine, entitled 
“Rushing into War”, was reprinted in various parts of the country, 
and was circulated in tens of thousands, and each Freethought leader 
worked with tongue and pen, on platform and in press, to turn the 
public feeling against war. The Freethought party may well take 
credit to itself for having been first in the field against the Tory 
ag and for having successfully begun the work later carried on by 

r. Gladstone in his Midlothian campaign. They did more than any 
other party in the country to:create that force of public opinion which 
overthrew the Tory Government in 1880. 


(To be continued.) 
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George Sand. 


By LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 
AvtHor oF ‘‘ CHARAKTERBILDER AUS DEM 19 JAHRHUNDERT’’, ‘‘ BILDER AUS DEM 
EnGtiscHEN LEBEN’’, ETC. 


————>_>__——_ 


II. 


Tue wish of the young wife to be to a certain extent independent, was 
now fulfilled. Along with Jules Sandeau, she hired three small rooms 
on the Quai Saint-Michel at a yearly rental of 300 francs. It need not 
excite our surprise that she scarcely ever mentions the name of San- 
deau in her autobiography. She could see from her balcony the Seine, 
the church of Notre Dame, and the St. Jacques Tower ; but as a set- 
off to these she could also see the Morgue. It was inconvenient, cer- 
tainly, to climb up to the fifth story, but then, the rent was moderate. 
Her victuals she got from a restaurant close by, and in order to save 
the expense of a servant she performed all the house duties herself, 
even to washing her own and her child’s linen. ‘To provide herself 
with household furniture, however, was a problem not so easily solved, 
more especially as she was unwilling either to borrow or to overstep 
her finances. At last she obtained credit for the furniture, but the 
payment of the 500 francs to which it amounted was a source of great 
anxiety to her. To save the expense of fuel in winter, she left her 
daughter to the care of a friendly neighbor when she went out; for, 
having no books, she was in the habit of going to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, where she could have both books and warmth for nothing. 
In order to become acquainted with the subjects, ideas, and etiquette 
of the time, she desired to divest herself of every provincial attribute. 
She had an intense love for the theatre, but with her slender means 
such costly entertainments were not to be thought of, and it was a 
puzzle to her how her friends Sandeau, Planet, and others, whose 
means were also small, were able to participate in every object in 
which young people of education and refinement usually take an in- 
terest. At last she thought her way out of the dilemma. It had often 
struck her how quickly her clothes wore out, and she had felt how 
difficult it was for her torenewthem. She recollected also her mother 
having once told her that she had made the same reflexion, and that 
at the suggestion of her husband, and in order that they might have 
an opportunity of attending theatres and other places of amusement, 
she began to wear men’s clothes. Dressed as a woman, she would not 
have been admitted to the pit of the theatres. It now occurred to 
Aurore that in her childhood she had frequently gone about dressed as 
a boy. Her mind was now made up, and she proceeded forthwith to 
carry her plan into execution. She ordered a grey cloth suit of stout 
and durable material, and when to this were added a woollen cravat, 
boots, and a grey hat, she looked like a young student in his first 
term. In this way she was able to go abroad anywhere and in all sorts 
of weather. Without attracting attention she could go into the pit of 
the theatres, into museums, libraries, and even hotels, returning home 
at any hour, without anyone except her intimate friends having the 
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slightest idea that the slim and beardless youth was in reality a woman 
in disguise. Besides, she did not go to the theatres alone, but sur- 
rounded and protected by her friends, who formed a barrier around 
her, a proceeding by no means superfluous, on account of the annoy- 
ance of the claque at that time. From this it will be seen that it was 
not a passion for scandal, or a desire to appear singular, that induced 
our authoress to wear men’s apparel, but that she was urged to it by 
motives of prudence and economy. 


Thus our heroine, who had gone to Paris with a mind filled with 
good intentions and a world of her own sad experiences, but without 
any actual knowledge of the realities of life, adapted herself to her 
circumstances, and buckled on her armor for the struggle she saw she 
must inevitably encounter. Books and her own intuitive perceptions 
were her sole guides, but she knew that she must work if she intended 
to turn her theoretical and practical knowledge to account. At first 
she had no opportunity of writing, so she tried painting, and exhibited 
a picture which nobody purchased. She had great ability in painting 
snuff-boxes and similar things, but the necessary outlay for this branch 
of art was nearly as great as the income she could have derived from 
it. This she had experienced at home, in her endeavors to earn 
money in this way for the relief of the poor. She began her literary 
career by writing for Brandus’ Revue et Gazette Musicale, though she 
makes no allusion to this in her memoirs; neither does she mention 
that she published a novel, ‘La Primadonna”’, in the Revue de Paris. 
On the other hand, she speaks of an interview she had with Delatouche 
on the subject of a romance she had written, which he pronounced to 
be such a decided failure that she burnt it. Delatouche was also a 
Berrichon, and gave a friendly reception both to her and Sandeau. 
He had purchased the Figaro a short time previously, and employed 
them both, along with Felix Pyat, upon it as journalistic apprentices. 
They had seats in his office, and every morning they had to write 
under his guidance extemporaneous articles, in which they were 
required to display ‘‘ both ability and style”. Our heroine at the 
commencement manifested so little talent as a journalist that during 
the first month she earned only from 12 to 15 francs. Delatouche 
advised her to write novels, and she wrote ‘‘ Rose et Blanche’”’, which 
Sandeau afterwards revised. This work, whilst it only foreshadows the 
ideas of the future George Sand, was not altogether unworthy of the 
higher flight which French literature took at that time. Nevertheless 
it contains on the whole so many faults that the name of the author 
alone has been able to rescue it from oblivion. ‘‘ Rose et Blanche’’, 
for which the publisher paid 400 francs, appeared under the pseudonym 
of ‘J. Sand”, Aurore concealing her name in accordance with the 
promise made to her mother-in-law, and Sandeau suppressing his 
from a fear of arousing the displeasure of his relatives, on whom he 
was dependent for support. 


According to the arrangement with her husband, Madame Dudevant 
returned to Nohant regularly, but very unwillingly, every three 
months. She felt now more acutely than ever the injustice and 
ignominy she was forced to endure, and this feeling contributed not 
a little to the development of her mental powers, which up to that 
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time had, to use her own expression, “‘ been slumbering within her”’. 
Stimulated by the success of her first work, before returning to Nohant 
a second time she conferred with Sandeau about a new novel, and 
it was arranged that each of them should have half completed by 
the time she came back to Paris. But she knew that her colleague 
was a sluggard who was fonder of sleeping than of working; and, 
trusting to herself alone, she wrote the whole of ‘‘ Indiana” during 
her three months’ residence at home. She had removed from the 
Quai Saint Michel, where she found she consumed too much fuel, to 
the Quai Malaquais; and on her return there she found that her 
friend had not written a single line. Then, tossing him her manu- 
script she said, ‘‘ Read that”. And he read, and read, and admired, 
and was spell-bound. He declared the work to be such a masterpiece 
that he could not comply with her wish to revise it. The publisher of 
‘‘Rose et Blanche’’, as well as Aurore herself, would have retained 
the nom de plume ‘J. Sand”; but Sandeau, who in fact had had no 
hand whatever in the work, would not hear of it. Under these 
circumstances Delatouche was appealed to, and he advised that the 
surname of ‘‘Sand” should be adhered to, and that she should select 
as Christian name that of the patron saint of the day, which happened 
to be George. Such is the origin of ‘George Sand’’, a title which 
from that time Aurore Dudevant never laid aside. 

Indiana is a young, handsome, vivacious, weak, uneducated, sub- 
missive, suffering, sensitive, ethereal Spanish Creole. Her mother is 
dead, and her father exacts from her the strictest obedience. Her cousin, 
Ralph Brown, who is ten years her senior, is her sole tutor and 
companion. He inherits large estates and, in order to please his rela- 
tives, marries a woman for whom he has no affection, and who soon 
after dies. At the desire of her father, Indiana, too, marries without 
affection a rich, old, pensioned French colonel, named Delmare, who 
is engaged in commerce : a brutal, morose, selfish, stern, weak-minded, 
despotic tyrant. They leave Indiana’s home, the isle of Bourbon, and 
go to Paris, Ralph accompanying them. This taciturn, impenetrable, 
and apparently unsusceptible Englishman loves his cousin, but without 
divulging his love, whilst she regards him with indifference. He is 
continually striving to adjust the dissensions arising between husband 
and wife. Raymon de Ramiére forms a striking contrast to Ralph. 
He knows that Indiana is charming, but as he is not quite certain that 
she may not be all too virtuous and inexorable, he first of all has 
recourse to Noun, her maid, companion, and friend, a pretty, delicate, 
sparkling young girl from the West Indies, who finds him irresistible. 
The colonel, who sees Raymon in his house sometimes, is jealous of his 
wife and becomes more tyrannical than ever towards her. One night 
he takes Raymon for a house-breaker, and fires upon him, but, per- 
ceiving his error, he orders him to be taken into the house and 
nursed, an arrangement to which Indiana (to whom he is a stranger, 
and who has no idea of the relation in which he stands to Noun) has 
not the least objection: In the course of time he declares his passion 
for her. Noun perceives that he is beginning to love her mistress ; 
she strives hard to win him back again, and finally drowns herself in 
dispair, but without disclosing to Indiana her reason for taking this 
step. In ignorance of his real character, Indiana reciprocates Ray- 
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mon’s affection, but she is sufficiently virtuous to repel his importuni- 
ties. Weary of her resistance, Raymon, like a thorough tactician, 
informs her of his connexion with Noun, but in such a way as to lead 
Indiana to believe that, dissatisfied with sensual love, he had found in 
her (Indiana) what his soul had so long and ardently desired—the 
treasures of a cultivated mind. That operates; the fortress which has 
so long held out surrenders at last. Indiana, who has long been un- 
willing to deceive her husband, lives now only for Raymon and thinks 
only of him. On learning that her husband, who in the meantime 
has become ruined, is preparing to leave France, and to take her with 
him, she is unwilling to abandon her lover; she flies from her house 
before the dawn of day, and seeks refuge with Raymon. He is not 
the man, however, to sacrifice himself for her protection; he reminds 
her of her duty, and begs of her to return home before her absence 
can be discovered. They separate; Indiana resolves to destroy her- 
self, but is persuaded by Ralph to accompany her husband. She does 
so, but on receiving an affectionate Jetter from Raymon, pressing her 
to return, she determines to go back to France. On arriving in Paris, 
she finds him—married. Her despair now reaches its culminating 
point. Ralph’s love for her is such that even her faults have been 
unable to shake it; her indifference and even her unkindness have 
been alike powerless to discourage him. He has been a silent observer 
of Indiana’s love for Ramiére, without once divulging his own; and 
now, when he sees that there is no longer any prospect of happiness 
for his cousin on this side the grave, he declares his love and proposes 
that they should become indissolubly united by death, that is to say, 
by joint self-destruction. To prevent scandal, they resolve not to 
die in Paris, but to return to the isle of Bourbon, and there, in the 
face of heaven, to throw themselves from a rock. Nothing comes of 
it, however, for during the passage Ralph’s devotion awakens a feeling 
of love in Indiana’s breast, and on arriving at the island, instead of 
destroying themselves, they make up their minds to lead a pastoral 
life together in a solitary hut. 

This treatment of the subject is, to say the least, not particularly 
edifying ; it is only the views which are defended in the novel that 
give it importance ; but as we shall return to this subject later on, we 
may merely remark here that on the first appearance of the book, it 
was greeted by one portion of the public with a perfect storm of 
enthusiasm, and by the other with unmitigated condemnation. The 
greatest curiosity was manifested to know who ‘“‘G. Sand” was. Was 
the author a man or a woman? There were evident traces of a female 
hand, but on the whole the work was considered too powerful not to 
have been written by'a man. Jules Janin, who was in the secret, 
took a pride in mystifying the excited public in the Journal des Débats. 
The success of the book was as rapid as it was enormous, for every- 
body read Jndiana. The critics displayed the most unparallelled 
excitement. Kératry, who, it is said, was on the point of writing a 
similar work, and who now saw his intention frustrated, was so 
excessively mortified by the unexampled success of J/ndiana that he 
actually committed suicide. Sainte-Beuve and Gustave Planche, the 
two principal contributors to the newly-established Revue des deux 
Mondes, directed their attention to the new and brilliant star now 
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rising in the literary firmament, and at once secured her services for 
Buloz’ periodical. Mirecourt, in his short, frivolous, and very unre- 
liable biography of George Sand, states that her publisher tore up the 
contract he made with her for 1200 francs, and of his own accord 
offered her a higher sum, but she has given a flat denial to this story, 
which, indeed, sounded too improbable. 

George Sand’s next sojourn at Nohant was devoted to the writing 
of another novel, Valentine, a work marked by so much power, pathos, 
and eloquence, that the reader, in spite of any objections he may 
raise either to the contents or the doctrines of the book, is captivated 
almost before he is aware of it. Benedict, the hero, is of humble 
origin; his uncle Lhery, a rich old farmer, interests himself in the 
poor orphan boy, and takes care that he receives a good education. 
The result of this education is to make Benedict, who is proud and 
susceptible by nature, discontented alike with his best friends and 
with himself. Although plain in person he is endowed with singular 

wers of attraction, which enable him to win the love of three 

eautiful women. He imagines himself by turns to be enamoured of 
all of them, until at length his love centres in the unfortunate 
Valentine. ‘The first of the three, Athenais, is Lhery’s daughter, his 
own cousin. He is engaged to her, and looks forward to a large 
dowry. For a time he is enchanted with her, and she loves him 
sincerely, but afterwards her presence becomes insupportable to him. 
The second is Louise, daughter of the haughty count Raimbaults, 
who, on being expelled from the paternal roof, in consequence of 
having been seduced, finds an asylum, unknown to her parents, at 
Lhery’s house. Shame at her faux pas has made Louise timid and 
suspicious. Fora short time Benedict feels an inclination towards 
her, whilst she loves him ardently up to the moment of her death, 
concealing all the while a passion that is consuming her. To all 
outward appearance she regards him with indifference, in order that 
she may not appear ungrateful to Lhery. The story opens with a 
scene in Lhery’s house. Lhery is on the point of attending a festival 
at a neighboring village, accompanied by his wife, his daughter, and 
Benedict. There Benedict sees Valentine, Louise’s step-sister, for 
the first time; also her mother, the proud, haughty, arrogant, and 
heartless countess Raimbaults, a magnificently-drawn egoist, a mind 
without a heart, a genuine woman of the eighteenth century. 
Monsieur de Lansac is also there, a smooth, insinuating courtier and 
man of the world. Valentine is engaged to him, and the time for the 
wedding is close at hand. In his morbid imagination, Benedict has 
formed to himself an ideal which he is unwilling to see destroyed, 
and Valentine, not corresponding with this, fails to please him at 
first; but her beauty and her gentle disposition at length make 
so favorable an impression upon him that he falls violently in love 
with her. He arranges a secret interview between her and Louise, 
and also enables Valentine to see her sister frequently at 
Lhery’s. Valentine returns his love, but it is only on the eve of her 
marriage that she becomes sensible of the state of her own heart. An 
exciting scene follows, full of protestations and tears. Meanwhile 
Benedict has quarrelled with his benefactor, and refused to marry 
Athenais, who now becomes engaged to Peter Blutty, a rich young 
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easant, and is married on the same day as Valentine. Between the 

tter and Benedict there arise scenes of great violence and despera- 
tion. On the following day Lansac sets out on a diplomatic mission, 
leaving his young wife at home, ill of brain-fever. Benedict sends a 
bullet through his own head, which splits his skull, but fails to kill 
him. He is then conveyed to a neighboring country house, where he 
is nursed and tended by Louise, who still adores him. The prudent 
physician prescribes a meeting between the two patients, and this 
medicine works wonders; they quickly recover and see each other 
daily. Benedict swears that he will be satisfied with a platonic love. 
Louise has a touching part to play; with a broken heart and a noble 
self-denial she observes and furthers the progress of this love which 
is the death of her own hopes. Lansac plays only an insignificant 
part in the book, appearing seldom, perhaps too seldom. He, of all 
men the likeliest to lead a wife from the right path, now returns from 
his mission and finds that the connection between Valentine and Bene- 
dict is the topic of general gossip; but far from attempting to throw 
any impediment in the way of the two lovers, he only avails himself of 
the opportunity to extort from his wife the transfer of her property to 
himself. He sells everything, pays his gambling debts, leaves the 
lovers to themselves, decamps, and is soon after killed in a duel. His 
death having removed every difficulty, Valentine and Benedict are 
now at liberty to marry, but a frightful catastrophe intervenes and 
leads to a tragical finale. Valentine has found a shelter under the 
roof of Athenais, whose husband, ignorant of Benedict’s love for 
Valentine, imagines that his stealthy visits to his house have reference 
to Athenais. He gets jealous, waylays Benedict, and kills him one 
day in his own house. Valentine, on hearing of the sad event, is 
seized with convulsions. Louise, who is called in to attend to her, 
overcome by her own grief, reproaches Valentine with having been 
the cause of Benedict’s death, and with having turned his love away 
from her. Exhausted by the emotion, she faints away ; but when she 
recovers from her swoon she forgets her anger, and nurses her un- 
happy sister tenderly, but unavailingly, for Valentine dies a few days 
afterwards. 

This book, like its predecessor, had an immense success, and George 
Sand was enabled to say that she awoke one morning to find herself 
famous. Her material circumstances, too, had improved. With the 3,000 
francs which she had received for ‘‘Indiana”’ and “ Valentine ”’, she 
could discharge a number of small debts, keep a servant, and generally 
make her life more agreeable than it had hitherto been. About this 
time, her husband took their son to Paris to a middle school; but, as 
he afterwards wrote, ‘‘in order neither to incommode her nor be in- 
commoded by her”’, he did not make her house his home during his 
brief stay there. Her friendship with Sandeau had already come to 
an end, but the reason of this separation, which to all appearance she 
regarded as an unpleasant one, lies shrouded behind a dense veil 
which, notwithstanding all that has been said and written on the sub- 
ject, we are unable to penetrate. George Sand has restricted herself 
to contradicting a number of nonsensical assertions of Mirecourt’s, 
without informing the world of the real circumstances of the case. In 
her letter to Mirecourt (1847) she also enlarges upon his declaration 
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that Jndiana consists of incidents deduced from her own life. In 
reply to this ludicrous statement, she declares that, if she had ever 
really been situated like Indiana, she would have taken especial care 
not to proclaim it to the world. 


(To be concluded.) 
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AND so ‘‘ civilized Europe” is now outpouring itself against ‘ bar- 
barism ” in various parts of the world. France, in Tunis, Madagascar, 
Tonquin, and Formosa. Italy in Massowah, the first step on an unmeasured 
journey. Belgium and associates, company-mongering in the new Congo 
state. Germany new caught with colonization fever at the Cameroons and 
elsewhere. England in the Soudan and in Bechuanaland. And the 
‘‘ barbarians ”’ are learning from their ‘‘ Christian and civilized ” instructors 
the ‘“‘ennobling”’ art of war. The Chinese fight the French, and the naked 
Arabs fight the English, each with unexpected vigor and courage, and the 
newspapers, greedily bought, give us the story of the slaughters with ful- 
ness of sickening and horrible details. 


THOSE connected with the Metropolitan Fire Brigade well know that 
when a great conflagration reddens the evening sky in any great city, other 
fires often break out as if some incendiaries seized the moment to work 
their criminal ends. So, with our men engaged in killing in the Soudan, 
and Indian troops brought to help, there comes from the extreme north of 
the Afghan frontier the cry of possible war, and while Canada sends her 
contingent to help us in Egypt, there is the outburst of revolt in Manitoba. 


I HAVE even yet faint hope that the Russo-Afghan question may tide 
over without general war, for I cannot believe that the Czar desires, or that 
Russian finance can afford, war. Unfortunately, Indian military authorities 
are always anxious for fair or other excuse for employment of the large 
forces constantly equipped for warlike effort, and Afghanistan and its ruler 
are in that stage of semi-civilisation quand la force prime le droit. In the 
attack on the Afghans the Russians appear to have shown bad faith, but 
there is little doubt that the Afghans had provokingly advanced their troops 
to further occupy the portion of territory under dispute. 


THE Manitoba outbreak is very serious, and as far as I can judge the 
half-breeds have real grounds of complaint that the Dominion Government 
has not fulfilled to them the promises made at the close of the former 
Manitoba rising. It is said that the Dominion Government has sent 
Mr. Joseph Royal, M.P., to the North-West with instructions to negociate 
with Reil for the settlement of the half-breeds’ demands, but as blood has 
been shed and both sides are angry, and the strife is further complicated 
by the Indians joining, it is more than probable that the end will be the 
further progress of ‘‘ civilization” by the extermination of the Indians and 
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half-breeds ; for though these may have wrongs needing redress the 
superior race has money and arms. 


In France poverty and misery are growing in the great centres, and are 
accompanied by a sullen quietude pregnant with alarming menace. So 
‘many were killed in Paris, in Marseilles, and in Lyons in 1871, and the 
fourteen years since have hardly blotted out the blood marks or filled up 
the bullet holes. The financial state of the Government is simply shocking, 
and unless a new policy can be pursued by the new ministry it must kill 
the Republic, which, indeed, only endures now because both Legitimist and 
Imperialist are condemned by history. 


As I have often repeated under this heading, the line taken by the Ferry 
ministry on the Tonquin difficulty may have very fatal results in France to 
the Republic itself. The Ferry ministry has fallen, but I doubt if the 
French will at present replace it with a peace ministry. It is officially 
announced that preliminaries of peace with China have been signed, but 
until the treaty is formally ratified and the troops on both sides are with- 
drawn it would not be safe to consider the Chinese question as ended. 


THE creation of the new Congo State may drag the Belgian people into 
larger expenditure and heavier responsibilities than they are prepared for. 
The great European powers have made their arrangements without any 
regard to the rights or feelings of the native populations, though experience 
teaches that the African may scarcely accept subjection or extermination 
without remonstrance. 


I HAVE doubts whether Signor Mancini will have any reason to congratu- 
late himself on the despatch of the Italian armed forces to the Red Sea coast. 
The satisfied pride of the first few days has diminished. The enthusiasm for 
the small crusade shadowed out by one of the Cardinals has lessened. The 
heavily-taxed Italian hardly sees the profit return for the millions of lire 
which may be covered by the sands of the desert. 


In Denmark the slow marching legal revolution is solidifying into a very 
serious and critical state of things. The king has apparently dreams of his 
prerogative not unlike those of Charles I. 240 years ago. Legislation is at 
a complete standstill, and, the budget having been rejected, the financial 
difficulty is met by a provisional budget promulgated by the king. The 
people insist on the dismissal of the Conservative ministry, and the king 
obstinately refuses. 

Tue Redistribution Bill is passing the House with much talk and very 
little alteration, such amendments as are made being of unimportant zharac- 
ter. It seems now settled that the general election is to take place about 
the middle of November. 


A PAPER issued by an Ulster Liberal estimates that—even if all differ- 
ences are sunk between Liberals and Conservatives—Mr. Parnell and his 
friends will secure eighty-six seats at the next general election. 


Mr. Hopwoon’s Affirmation Bill has been blocked persistently by Mr. War- 
ton, and, by way of relay, by Mr. Callan, Mr. P. A. Muntz and Mr. Alderman 
Fowler. esolutions have been sent from all parts of England asking the 
Government to give a day for the second reading; the Government does not 
refuse, nor does it consent. It evades. Possibly before the next Corner is 
issued it will have to make up its mind. 

On its Soudan policy, or want of policy, the Government too is being 
challenged by the people. The great meeting at St. James’s Hall, and its 
unanimous declaration against the continuance of the cruel and useless 
butchery in the Soudan, is only one amongst many indications of the grow- 
ing feeling. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Ir is stated that a new and very simple process serves to purify water for 
drinking purposes. Add to the water a little of a solution of iron per- 
chloride and let the mixture stand for some hours; then add some lime- 
water. A copious precipitate results, which can be filtered off, and it is 
alleged that this precipitate contains organic as well as inorganic impurities, 
and that the filtrate is perfectly wholesome and may be safely used for 


drinking. 





THE Fall of Niagara is being used to obtain electricity. Some magneto- 
electrical machines in Messrs. Quimby and Co’s mill are being driven by its 
waters, and these supply a number of telephones at a distance. Mr. Ruskin 
ought to approve of this new utilisation of water-power. 





Ir would be interesting to know the causes of the great increase of the 
mortality from cancer. According to Mr. Whitehead, the President of the 
Manchester Medical Society, the deaths in 1882 were 14,057, as against 
4,807 in 1849. The Academy quotes from Mr. Whitehead’s address the fol- 
lowing statistics, showing the proportion borne by deaths from cancer to 
the total number of deaths :— 


In 1849 it was 1 in 90 
»~ ae a) ee 
», 1870 ” 1 ,, 52 
», 1880 - t... 
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‘“‘Mr. Whitehead considers”, says the Academy, ‘‘ that these figures do not 
adequately represeat the extent of the increase, as the earlier returns in- 
cluded under the head of cancer other growths, such as fibroids, polypi, 
lupus, etc., which are now distinguished from it; while the chimney- 
sweeper’s cancer, which added largely to the earlier statistics, has now prac- 
tically disappeared. In 1882 twice as many females died from cancer as 
males. The proportionate increase in the number of deaths from 1849 to 
1882 has been considerably greater among men than among women.” Dr. 
Allinson, writing to the 7'imes, suggests that this increase of cancer may be 
due to excessive meat-eating. 





TuE Athenewm quotes some predictions of Herr Rudolph Jall, a German 
geologist, in connexion with his statement that ‘colliery explosions coin- 
cide with or follow closely upon earthquakes”. He says that March 30th, 
June 12th, July 12th, and September 9th and 24th, will be dangerous all 


over Europe. March 30th was not, so far as I know, marked by any catas- 
trophe. 





Dr. Foote in the American Health Monthly quotes Professor Brooks as 
remarking that ‘‘ a favorable environment causes an excess of female births, 
and an unfavorable environment an excess of male births”. Dr. Foote 
writes: ‘‘ His theory is that the female is the conservative factor in repro- 
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duction, transmitting or holding a race of animals or men as they are, and 
that new variations are caused by the influence of the male. So he thinks 
that when the environment or surroundings of any kind of animal or plant 
are unfavorable to its continued existence there is an excess of male births, 
tending to greater variation, which is Nature’s method of enabling this kind 
of animal or plant to suit itself to its environment. He says it is a fact that 
domesticated animals, being in a favorable environment, are unusually fer- 
tile and produce an excess of females. But wild animals in captivity are 
rather infertile and are more apt to produce males than females.” 





THE Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice needs a Zoo- 
logical assessor. It has decided that a crayfish is a ‘‘fish”. The magis- 
trates of a district near the River Yare did not regard the creature as coming 
within the definition of a fish, but the London judges are against them. 
We shall have them deciding next that a hedgehog is an insect, as did the 
railway guard puzzled as to the fare chargeable on that prickly traveller. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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Mr. Cart Rosa deserves commendation and encouragement for his deter- 
mined attempts to induce English people to believe that they have operas 
written by their own countrymen worth listening to, and that itis not abso- 
lutely necessary for musical purposes that a libretto should be in Italian, 
and that all the principal singers should be foreigners, at least in name. 
Mr. Rosa discards the system of costly primadonnas, and depends upon 
good all-round work, and the production of new operas, for success. His 
programme for the Easter holidays was wisely composed of the old favorites, 
‘*Maritana”’ and ‘‘The Bohemian Girl’’, and the ever-popular ‘‘ Carmen ” 
and “Faust”. The chief feature of the season, however, is the production 
of Mr. Goring Thomas’ ‘‘Nadeshda”. Massenet’s ‘‘Manon”’ is also promised. 
Not only are the leading singers able and accomplished, but the orchestra 
and chorus are efficient, and the scenery well-devised and effective. Whether 
Mr. Rosa will succeed in his attempt to establish English opera on a more 
lasting basis than hitherto one cannot say, but signs are not wanting that 
the days of Italian opera are numbered : the season grows ever shorter; and 
one house instead of two now suffices for the attendance of its votaries. Its 
attractions this year need to be increased by the engagement of the rival 
primadonnas, Mesdames Patti and Nillson, by the same manager. 





THE new sketch ‘‘Hobbies”’ that now forms the first part of the German- 
Reed Entertainment, is worth seeing both for its intrinsic merit as a piece 
of bright amusing writing and for the careful finish of its performance. 
The constant acting together of the little company at St. George’s Hall 
results in general fitness and smoothness, often conspicuous by their absence 
from more ambitious performances. In ‘‘ Hobbies”’ we have an old gentle- 
man of the German professor type, admirably played by Mr. A. Reed, whose 
life is devoted to inventions. Naturally his patents rarely act when re- 
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quired; if not so far out of order as to be incapable of any work, they 
playfully exhibit their powers by sudden explosions at unexpected moments 
in contrary directions from those intended by the inventor. A patent spray- 
producer, filled with laughing-gas instead of with the customary perfume, 
warranted to produce hilarity under the most depressing circumstances, and 
a canometer, or mechanical barking dog, are the only machines that do not 
come signally to grief. The music is by Mr. George Gear; an amusing 
song, ‘‘ What Might Have Been”’, and a quintett ‘‘Hot Water’, are pretty 
and original. Mr. Corney Grain also introduces a new musical sketch, in 
which he is as inimitably funny as ever. He takes the audience into his 
confidence with regard to his views on Society music. It would be as well 
if the entertainment finished with Mr. Grain’s clever performance : the con- 
cluding farce ‘‘A Peculiar Case”, though well enough in its way, is 
decidedly an anti-climax. 





The first Sunday in April, known among artists as ‘‘Show Sunday ”’, 
happened this year to come in the middle of the Easter holidays, and as a 
consequence the most notable studios were somewhat less crowded than 
usual. Still a great number of people fulfilled their customary round ; one 
lady remarked she had already visited fifteen studios since lunch, and con- 
templated looking in at about a dozen more before dinner. It seems more 
than probable that the impressions left on many minds at the end of the day 
must bear a strong resemblance to those experienced by the Art critic in 
Punch, whose notions were hazy and notes somewhat mixed, owing to oft- 
repeated refreshment in the form of dry sherry and brandy-and-soda. 

The sight of pictures on their own easels is a very convincing proof that 
the arrangement in an ordinary picture gallery is calculated to detract in 
every way from their appearance. Mr. Frith this year sends a much more 
important work to the Academy than he has done of late. For subject he 
has taken a scene from the life of Mary Stuart. John Knox, after rebuking 
the Queen, is passing through the outer chamber, and pauses on the thres- 
hold to remonstrate with the ladies-in-waiting and courtiers on the frivolity 
of their lives. These are playing at ‘‘ kiss-in-the-ring”’, which in its older 
form was played seated in a circle on the ground. One couple has risen and 
is standing in the centre of the foreground, while the rest look startled 
and disturbed. In the inner room, of which the door stands open, we see 
Mary, whom Mr. Frith has depicted as penitent and tearful. 

Mr. Briton Riviére’s chief picture is called ‘‘ The Sheep-stealer”. The 
large canvas represents a gloomy moon-lit scene, a man with his dog 
crouching behind a wall, and a flock of sheep approaching in the distance. 
A smaller picture, ‘‘ Stolen Kisses’’, a little girl in pale blue dress and dark 
blue stockings trying to ward off the caresses of her dog, is very charming. 

Mr. Calderon sends to the Grosvenor a picture of ‘‘ Andromeda” 
that bids fair to rival his exquisite ‘‘ Aphrodite” of last year. Mr. Burne 
Jones will have no picture exhibited this year. Before the opening of the 
Academy and Grosvenor several minor exhibitions invite inspection. Mr. 
Tooth has at his galleries in the Haymarket two fine pictures by the great 
French artist, M. Gerdme, ‘‘ In the Desert’’, and ‘‘ The Bath”. 

An immense picture, ‘‘Summer’”’, by the Viennese artist, Hans Makart, 
is on view at 157, New Bond Street. The subject is treated after the fashion 
of that particular school of artists which always depicts summer-time by 
groups of female bathers. Hans Makart gives us the interior of a gorgeous 
pavilion opening into a marble bath. Within the pavilion is a curious mix- 
ture of figures and occupations. To the right some ladies in very full court 
dress are playing chess, while the rest of the canvas is occupied by others in 
various stages of dress and undress, entering or leaving the bath. The 
figures are fully life-size, and on the whole, though the picture is not in 
accordance with English taste, it is interesting as the last and great-st work 
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of a painter whose continental fame is great, and whose death in the autumn 
of last year was so much lamented. 

I fancy that the greater number of those who go to see the paintings of 
Jan Van Beers at the ‘Salon Parisien” must come away the sadder as well as 
the wiser for the visit. The wiser for having seen to what perfection the 
painting of flesh tints and fair faces can be carried; the sadder that talent 
approaching genius should be wasted on subjects frivolous even when not 
parser. J, and of the class that is usually exhibited in tobacconists’ 
windows, or used to decorate match-boxes. 





The Exhibition of Women’s Industries, which has been held in Bristol 
has proved highly successful. This is the first organised effort that has 
been made to bring together a collection of specimens in illustration of 
women’s work in the departments of art and industry. There were good 
displays of pictures, wood-carving, china and glass painting, embroidery, 
etc., and also a large collection of products of such industries as pottery, 

rinting, and steel pen making, in which woman’s work has a large share. 
Tt is probable that the exhibition will be repeated on a more extensive 
scale another year. 

One of the rooms in the British Museum left vacant by the removal of 
the natural history collection to South Kensington, has been appropriated 
for the display of works of medieval art and curiosities. Many of these 
objects have been lying in out-of-the-way holes, corners, and drawers, 
ever since they passed into the possession of the museum. There is quite 
a host of quaint and beautiful odds and ends, now for the first time 
arranged in anything like order. Among them are Mr. Maskell’s collection 
of ivory carvings, and the Celtic chessmen from the Isle of Lewis; Lady 
Fellows’s group of horological implements, watches, and time measurers of 
all sorts dating from the middle of the sixteenth century; Arabian, 
Venetian, Nuremberg, and North German brass-work; some noted astro- 
labes; some talismans, including the famous ball of dark crystal known as 
‘‘Dr. Dee’s show stone,” and mentioned by the noted wizard in his 
“Diary.” Here, also, is placed the ‘‘ Cellini Cup,” which used to be in the 
Print Room. ELIZABETH CRACKNELL. 











Fac CD oY De Re — <a 


A CHAPTER on Herbs may, we think, be in place in our hints to gardening 
amateurs, since included in that category of the vegetable kingdom are 
comprehended most plants more or less scented, and used in some culinary 
way, or for other purposes which render advisable their cultivation. They 
were favorites with our forefathers, and many of them have had a place in 

ens from time immemorial, It was a garden of herbs, we are told, the 

litish king of old intended to have made of his neighbor’s vineyard 
which he coveted. As space will not admit of our going into detail on the 
cultivation of each herb individually, we will arrange them in groups so 
that the treatment of one may in a great measure suffice for others in its 
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AnnuAL HeErsBs.—Basil, Sweet Marjoram, Summer Savory, Chevril, 
Borage, and others, are in ordinary every-day use and all more or less 
ripen, seed, and require resowing from year to year. The first three we 
have found to succeed best by raising them ina seed pan plunged in a gentle 
bottom heat in a frame or other structure where such heat was at command. 
We sowed them in time to be ready for planting out in May. Chevril, being 
less delicate, is seldom treated to such indulgence, and Borage frequently 
ripens to seed and sows itself, so that when once sown a continuous supply 
may be counted on. The use of Borage dates back to a remote period; so 
does Sweet Marjoram. And in Shakspere’s ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well”’, 
we have a hint as to the use of the latter in the words of the Clown, Act iv., 
sc. 5, ‘‘ Indeed, sir, she has the Sweet Marjoram of the sallad, or rather the 
herb-of-grace”. This mixing of Marjoram in a salad has force and point if 
it suited Shakspere’s palate, but his comparison of a lady’s hair to the buds 
of Marjoram in his xcix. Sonnet is not very intelligible :— 


‘The lily I condemned for thy hand 
And buds of Marjoram had stolen thy hair.”’ 


There are several other plants in more or less repute that might be added 
to this class, as Caraway, Purslane, Coriander, Marigold, &c., &c. Caraway 
seems to have been a great favorite of old and frequent mention is made of 
it in ancient writers. They seem to have enjoyed it as an accompaniment 
to apples; thus Justice Shallow in 2nd Henry IV., Act v., sc. 3, says to 
Falstaff: ‘‘ Nay, you shall see mine orchard, in which in an arbour we shall 
cut a last year’s pippin of my own graffing, with a dish of Caraways and so 
forth’. 

The Marigold has also honorable mention in old writers, Shakspere 
having at least five allusions to it. And although there are no less than 
three plants which claim to be the Marigold to which he alludes, our own 
opinion is that the garden Marigold (Calendula officinalis) is the plant 
meant, and it is this we advise the amateur to find a place for in his garden, 
since its flowers are as seasonable now in a dish of broth as they were in the 
days of our great grandmothers, who esteemed them highly. 


PERENNIAL HeERBS.—Of this class we have several which a botanist 
would not willingly call herbs, as some of them contain hard woody matter, 
which does not die down in winter, such as Hyssop, Sage, Winter Savory, 
Lavender, Rosemary, and others. All these may be classed as low-growing 
ever-green shrubs. By practical gardeners, if not by botanists, however, 
these are all classed as herbs, and form important items in the herb-border 
or garden. The treatment of all is much the same; they are all most 
readily propagated from cuttings, which if taken off with a heel or at the 
junction of the young growth with the old wood, and put in during damp 
or cloudy weather in early summer, strike root freely. Sage is perhaps the 
most delicate of this class, and requires to be grown in a dry soil and situa- 
tion. When grown in a cold and exposed situation it is liable to be cut off 
in winter, and in any case it is best to make new plantings of it every 
season, as the old plants in the most favorable circumstances are apt to die 
off at the collars. Hyssop is more hardy, but is less used, although Spenser 
spoke of it as— 


‘* Sharp Isope good for greenwounds remedies ”’’. 


Winter Savory is also a hardy plant. Lavender may last four or five years, 

seldom longer ; like Sage it requires a light dry soil and few plants emit 

such a delicious scent, whilst the mention of its name always recalls the 

grand old angler, Isaac Walton’s pleasant picture of ‘‘ an honest ale-house, 

where we shall find a cleanly room, Lavender in the windows, and twenty 

ballads stuck against the wall, and my hostess, I may tell you, is both 
x2 
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cleanly and handsome”’. Is it from this familiar old-fashioned picture, or 
from some inherent charm in the plant, that the smell of Lavender is always 
associated with cleanliness and freshness? Thyme, another delightfully 
scented, old-fashioned herb, has a hard woody stem which lasts as long as 
the plant lives, which may be — as three years. It seeds freely, 
however, and reproduces itself and is very accommodating as to situation, 
although it prefers a one ; and when grown on such, its aromatic quali- 
ties are better developed. The garden Thyme should find a place in eve 
herb garden or border; and there are a few species which make goo 
plants for the rock-work, such as 7’. lanceolatus, from Greece, a very 
low-growing shrub with narrow-pointed leaves; 7’. carneosus, which makes 
a pretty little shrub; and others. The Corsican Thyme (Mentha requirni) 
is perhaps the lowest and closest growing of all herbs, making a dark- 
green covering to the soil, and having a very strong scent, though more 
resembling Peppermint than Thyme. Of other phew that ought to 
find a place in any collection we have only space to give the names, 
Fennel is a true herbaceous perennial on stiff, cold, wet soils. It is apt, 
however, to die off after seeding. Tansy is also a herb of somewhat 
similar habit, and while mentioning these two plants, we may point 
them out as possessing foliage of as great beauty as any fern we know of. 
Angvlica likes a stiff soil, while Tarragon has to be humoured with one of 
a contrary character. Rue often attains to the character of a shrub; so 
also does Rosemary, the favourite evergreen with our forefathers, who used 
it as the emblem of constancy and perpetual remembrance, especially at 
weddings and funerals; and so says Herrick of The Rosemarie Branch, 


‘*Grow for two ends, it matters not at all, 
Be’t for my bridall, or my buriall.”’ 


Mint, Lemon Thyme, Pennyroyal, and Camomile should be found in the 
herb border. The last, however, will require replanting every second year, 
or even every year, and that, too, upon fresh ground. The flowers of 
double Camomile have been in great repute for certain purposes for a long 
time, but whether the double contains more virtue than the single is more 
than we know. A bed of Camomile, however, is always an interesting 
object. Burnet, Chives, Vervain, Garden Balm, and Balm of Gilead, 
and one or two kinds of Sorrel generally find a place in the herb border. 
Generally speaking, a medium soil suits all, but some require a little more 
sun than others, and some, as Mint and Pennyroyal, do tolerably well in 
the shade; whilst Sage deserves one of the best places at command, as 
likewise does Tarragon. The rotation of cropping is also necessary here as 
elsewhere, and a due regard to propagating at the right season such plants 
as want it will do much to maintain the uniform neatness of cropping that 
is always desirable. And having stocked our herb garden do we wish to 
draw a moral from it? Here is one from the pen of the master. Iago: 
‘*°’Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are our gardens; 
to the which our wills are gardeners; so that if we will plant Nettles or 
sow Lettuce, set Hyssop or weed up Thyme; supply it with one gender 
of herbs or distract it with many, either to have it sterile with idleness, or 
maimed with industry ; why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies 
in our wills;” Othello, Acti., scene 3. Who would have hoped to find 
such a lesson of wisdom drawn from the simple herb garden in the mouth 
of the greatest knave and villain in the whole range of Shakspere’s 
writings? It is the preaching of a deep hypocrite, and while we may hate 
the preacher we can thank him for the lesson. W. ELDER. 
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THE Christian Socialist! is the best of the various journals now advo- 
cating Socialism in England. The April number contains an interesting 
article on Lord Wemyss’ letter on the ‘‘Shop Hours Labor League”’, as 
well as the letter itself; and has also a very clever address on ‘‘ Socialism”’, 
delivered before the Liberal Social Union by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. Joynes issues some vigorous Rhymes,? which will prove welcome to 
his comrades. 

We hear that Messrs. Dean and Son intend issuing a weekly paper 
printed in chromo-lithography. This will be the first colored-picture paper 
ever issued. 


The Church Reformer,’ edited by the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam, is a very 
cheap twopennyworth. In its article on ‘‘Two Atheists on the Land 
Question” it curiously misapprehends Mr. Bradlaugh’s statement that ‘‘ the 
land had never belonged to the people and so could not be restored to 
them”. It criticises this perfectly accurate statement of fact as though 
Mr. Bradlaugh were opposed to the gradual passing of the land into the 
hands of the State. A thing can only be restored when it is given back to 
some one who before possessed it. To speak of the restoration of the land 
to those who have never possessed it is absurd. Why should loose speakers 
be angry because some people try to be accurate in their use of words ? 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Imperial Parliament” a series of short volumes 
on current political topics is about to be issued, under the editorship of Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, M.P. Each volume will be complete in itself, uniform in 
crown 8vo, neatly bound in a permanent form and issued at the price of 1s. 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., of London, are to be the publishers. 
Nine volumes are already arranged for. The subject of the first volume of 
the series, which will be published immediately, is ‘‘ Imperial Federation ’’, 
and is treated by the Marquis of Lorne. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
will follow with a volume on ‘‘ Representation’, and Messrs. Wm. Rathbone, 
M.P., A. Pell, M.P., and F, C. Montague will together write on ‘‘ Local 
and County Government”. These three volumes will be produced shortly. 
In the course of the summer and autumn Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., and Mr. 
Wm. Hoyle will together contribute a volume on ‘“‘ Local Option”; Mrs. 
Ashton Dilke and Mr. Wm. Woodall, M.P., will write on ‘‘ Women’s 
Suffrage’’; and Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., and Mr. Carvell Williams, on 
‘‘Disestablishment”’. Mr. H. Broadhurst, M.P., and Mr. R. T. Reid, M.P., 
combine on ‘‘ Leasehold Enfranchisement”, while Mr. Baxter, M.P., will 
produce a volume on ‘‘ Taxation and Tariffs”, and Mr. Bryce, M.P., one on 
the ‘‘ Reform of the House of Lords”. Other volumes will follow. 








'The Christian Socialist. London: Modern Press, 13 and 14 Paternoster Row, 
Cc 


2 Socialist Rhymes. By J. L. Joynes. London: Modern Press, 13 and 14 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

3The Church Reformer. London: F. Verinder, 16, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C 
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Princess IYera. 


nikal a 
(Concluded from page 245.) 

They had not proceeded far this second morning before they heard 
the neighing of horses, champing of bits, and trampling of hoofs. A 
few more steps brought them in sight of a woman on horseback. She 
was of magnificent proportions, far above the ordinary size of men. 
On her head she wore a helmet of glittering steel, in her hand she 
carried a long tapering lance, and at her saddle bow the boys could 
see a pair of pistols. A man, in a complete suit of chain armor, stood 
at her horse’s head. As she turned her eyes upon the boys, Fritz and 
Josef fell on their knees before her, but Karl stood upright, mentally 
contrasting the gaze of this woman with that of the vision which he 
had seen two nights earlier: her eyes so calm, so steady, so true; the 
eyes of this one dazzling, threatening, smiting, seeming almost to 
flash fire. 

‘Well my lads,” said she, smiling, ‘“‘ have you come to enrol your- 
selves amongst my followers ?”’. 

There was something so ferocious and cruel in her smile that Kar} 
could not help shuddering as he replied: ‘‘ No, madam ”’. 

“You cannot know who I am,” she said, frowning slightly: ‘‘I am 
the Lady Bella, I am known in all lands and on all seas, kings woo 
me, ministers court me, and statesmen cherish me. I make and 
unmake nations. If you will follow in my ranks, my handmaid, 
Vangloria, shall weave laurel wreaths for your brows, and write your 
names in the Book of Fame.” 

‘*Madam, we thank you, but we are vowed to seek the Princess 
Vera,” answered Karl respectfully. 

‘What is the Princess Vera or any other princess to me!” ex- 
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claimed Lady Bella contemptuously with the frown deepening on her 
brow. 

“Tf I come,” said Josef, ‘‘shall I have a horse and helmet like 
yours ?” 

‘‘That and more,”’ promised the Lady Bella. 

‘Josef, Josef, do not be beguiled, do not be turned from your 
allegiance to our one true Lady Vera, I implore you,” cried Karl. 

‘** But I can fight for Vera, can I not, Madam?” asked Josef. 

‘You can fight for any one you like,” answered the accommodating 
Lady Bella. 

Fritz too, begun to show signs of deserting to the Lady Bella 
when Karl bethought himself of his mirror. As soon as his eyes fell 
upon its bright surface he uttered a cry, and at this Fritz turned to 
look in the mirror also. This is the picture they saw: Bella in the 
background scarcely discernible in the cloud of smoke and fire; in the 
foreground men and horses, dead and dying, with Vangloria weaving 
laurel wreaths which faded as she wove them and dropped to pieces 
almost before they left her fingers; while, as each wreath was woven, she 
wrote a name in a big book and the name faded out almost ere the 
ink was dry. This picture vanished and was replaced by one repre- 
senting the horrors of Famine and Pestilence. 

‘“‘ Josef, Josef, come away, come with us,” entreated Karl; ‘“ you 
are sacrificing Truth to War!” But Josef only smiled: he was 
already mounted on the back of a beautiful steed, and before Karl 
could renew his entreaties was galloping away with the Lady Bella 
and her train. 

Karl was very sad at this disaster, but Fritz looked after the 
retreating riders with regret and murmured, ‘‘I wish they had taken 
me too!”’. 

Karl said somewhat scornfully: ‘If you wish to be a man-at-arms 
you had better go back ere it is too late and take service with the 
Grand Duke. If you wish to slay and be slain, go to him. My errand 
is peace ; if you wish for war you must leave me.” 

‘T don’t want to fight,” answered Fritz; ‘“‘but the Lady Bella and 
her men did look very fine, now didn’t they?” 

Karl was obliged to acknowledge that they did. 

The silken cord was straining in Karl’s hand, so the boys began 
to move on again, speculating as to what would become of Josef and 
how they should tell Margaret. 

A sudden turn in the forest brought them to a broad green plain, 
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at the far side of which they could see a high wall and enormous gates 
glittering and flashing with a golden light beneath the rays of the 
sun. When Karl and Fritz neared these gates they found, much to their 
surprise, that they were fashioned like a spider’s web: each slender 
thread was of pure gold and of infinite strength. In the stone arch- 
way over the top of the gates were cut the words, ‘Tue Ciry oF 
TEMPLES”. 

Karl was greatly astonished to find that his cl1e was guiding him 
quite up to these gates, and as he and his companion touched them 
the golden web divided and the strands (each no thicker than a fairy’s 
skipping rope!) which before had appeared continuous and without 
break, now slowly fell apart to allow the boys to enter. No sooner 
were Karl and Fritz through than each broken strand flew back into 
its former position. 

‘Tf there were only a spider I should feel something like a fly,” 
laughed Fritz, half-uneasily. ‘‘Suppose we go back.” Suiting the 
action to the word, Fritz turned to the web-like gates and tried to open 
them, but his efforts were quite vain: the web remained absolutely 
immovable. 

“TI am afraid it is no good, Fritz,” said Karl, ‘“‘I must confess I 
don’t feel quite happy, but let us be guided by the clue. I feel quite 
sure we may follow that fearlessly, while we remain pure and true.” 

About a hundred paces from the gates they came to the first 
temple. The roof was arched, and the inside was painted blue like the 
heavens; on the eastern side, just above the horizon, was a great 
yellow dise before which white-robed men were humbly kneeling. A 
little further on, on the other side of the way, was the second temple. 
Here the priests wore black robes embroidered with yellow flames, 
and within the temple Karl and Fritz saw fires burning. At another 
temple they saw carved in black stone the images of a mother and 
child, at another there was a carved image with three heads, at 
another a sacred elephant, and at yet another a golden calf. 

Karl dragged Fritz hurriedly past these numerous temples, and 
after the first two would not let him stay to examine any ; he felt sure 
there must be some snare in this dreadful city where everyone seemed 
grovelling on their knees with their faces bowed to the ground, instead 
of standing erect in the full light of the day. He needed not his 
mirror to tell him that these were some of the temples that the old 
woman told him Queen Glamma had caused to be raised to false gods 
and goddesses to still further alienate the hearts of the people from 
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the Princess Vera. As the beys were hastening along they heard the 
sound of music, and they involuntarily stayed to listen. It was choral 
music, now loud, now soft; now passionate, now pathetic; now full of 
majesty or defiance, now a very cry of lamentation. The swell of the 
music grew louder and louder; it was surely coming towards them! 
How rich the voices! what delightful harmony! what a glorious 
volume of sound it was that burst full upon their ears in a gladsome 
strain of triumph as the singers came into sight! The white-robed 
singers, all boys and men, defiled past Karl and Fritz, and they, alas! 
bewitched by the magic of the music, forgot the Princess Vera and 
followed the surpliced train. 


Before they quite realised whither they were going they found 
themselves within a temple of indescribable magnificence. The carved 
domed roof, the carved ivory reading desks, the pictures on the walls 
painted by masters’ hands, the gaudily painted images of men and 
women, filled Karl and Fritz with unspeakable wonder. The inani- 
mate portion of the scene was, moreover, the least striking part. On 
a couch, raised some few feet from the floor, reclined a woman clothed 
in purple velvet ; around her stood white-haired men dressed in scarlet 
robes adorned with priceless lace; below these were a vast number 
of men in black. In groups here and there were pale-faced, sad-eyed 
women who kept up a melancholy chaunt which could now and again 
be heard through the choristers’ song of triumph; little boys moved 
hither and thither, swinging their censers to and fro, ceaselessly, 
sending forth clouds of incense, and making the air heavy with faint 
odors. The jubilant song of the men and boys ceased, and the 
under-current of melancholy from the women now became the primary 
refrain, but it was so soft and so monotonous that the ear soon disre- 
garded it. The woman in red raised herself upon her couch and 
signed to one of her black-robed attendants to bring the two boys to 
her. 

Fritz cast himself on his knees before the couch, and Karl, half 
stupefied with the heavy atmosphere, mechanically followed his com- 
panion’s example. 

‘*‘ Rise, my children, rise! It is only the impenitent who need 
fear me: the penitent sinner I absolve from all his sins,” said the 
Lady Roama in full rich tones. ‘Have you come to enter my service 
and be numbered in my fold?” 


‘‘No, your Highness,” answered Karl, as the thought of the 
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Princess Vera came as a flash to clear his dulled brain; ‘‘ we are two 
poor boys seeking the Princess Vera ’’. 

“Then you have found her,” rejoined Lady Roama unhesitatingly, 
with a bewildering smile. ‘‘I am the Princess Vera.” 

As these words were uttered in slow deep tones Karl looked up in 
astonishment. Zhis woman his dear Princess! This woman, with her 
dark langorous eyes, her bright black hair, her olive skin and full 
scarlet lips! This woman, reclining with voluptuous ease in purple 
velvet: this the Princess Vera! Where the calm brow and clear 
steady eyes? where the slender grace and modest white robe? Before 
Karl had recovered from his amazement at this unexpected declara- 
tion, Fritz had sprung from his side and had thrown himself down at 
Lady Roama’s feet and had acknowledged her as the true Princess. 

As but a short time before Karl had called to Josef so now he 
called to Fritz: ‘“‘Come away, come away, you are beguiled! Do you 
not see that this crimson woman could not possibly be the Princess 
Vera?” 

Lady Roama smiled contemptuously, and with cold, measured 
voice said to an attendant: ‘Take this boy away: I do not wish to 
see him any more,”’ she added significantly. 

Two soldiers, into the back and breast of whose garments was 
wrought a flaming red cross, seized poor Karl and placed him in the 
midst of an escort of black-robed attendants. His captors immediately 
took him out of the temple, intending to cast him into prison, but, 
fortunately for Karl, their intentions were frustrated. Just after 
leaving the temple of Roama they fell in with a band of men dressed 
entirely in yellow, who far outnumbered Karl’s black escort. The 
sight of the black-robed men with the red cross soldiers seemed to 
infuriate the yellow men, whilst the yellow men seemed to have a mad- 
dening effect on the black. 

“‘ Down with the Crimson Woman!” shouted the yellow men. 

“Kill the Yellow Men!” cried the priests of Roama. 

The black and the yellow soon came to blows, the two soldiers 
forgot Karl and joined in the fray. Karl thought that it was a 
splendid opportunity to escape, so without staying to see which would 
be victorious, he took to his heels and set off running as fast as he 
could. 

He went on for nearly two hours before he ventured to take a good 
look round to see where he had got to. He had vaguely noticed long 
before that he had left the forest behind him, then he had passed 
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through wild uncultivated tracts, then pasture-land and corn-fields, 
and now here he was in a beautiful garden. He had lost his clue and 
his mirror, his silken banner alone remained to him, and this he now 
unfurled and gazed upon with sorrowful eyes. 

““* We seek for truth,’” he repeated sadly, ‘“‘there is now only 
‘I’: Josef was allured by the vain and dazzling promises of war, and 
poor Fritz has gone over to Roama, I myself was nearly lost through 
forgetting the Princess. Alas! poor fly, the spider was not long in 
coming,” he added, remembering Fritz’s laughing remark at the 
gates. 

At first he thought himself alone in this garden, but a little 
tapping made him look round and he saw an aged man, knocking 
little pieces off a rock which lay half buried in the ground, and 
conversing in low tones with three or four younger men who stood 
around him. A little further there was another man who was peering 
through a glass at a tiny flower. 

“T am very hungry,” Karl said half aloud. ‘I wonder if that 
old gentleman would let me break pieces off that rock for him for a 
piece of bread.” 

‘Hungry are you, my boy?” said a kindly voice behind him. 

Karl started, and looking round saw a tall but well-proportioned 
maiden. ‘I will show you where you can get something to eat; 
meanwhile, you shall tell me how you came here. It is seldom little 
boys wander into my garden.” Thus saying, this tall fair-haired 
maiden took Karl by the hand and led him to the stream which ran 
through the garden, and Karl noticed that as she passed every one 
reverently took off his cap. She made Karl sit on a rustic seat by 
the rippling water, which sparkled in the rays of the setting sun, 
and presently brought him a plate full of strawberries and the most 
delicious bread-and-butter he had ever tasted. Without the faintest 
feeling of mistrust Karl told her his little history and his search 
for Vera. 

‘In my garden,”’ said the maiden proudly, ‘‘ you will find several 
who will enrol themselves under your banner. There are many here 
who know some of the different ways which lead to Vera’s prison, 
some have followed them a little way, but Glamma has been so cruelly 
persecuting that none now dare go very far alone, and there has been 
no one to lead them. My name is Scya, and this is my house and 
garden. Here we study the secrets of nature, and many men come 
to me and vow to devote their lives to me and to expound the truths 
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I teach. I myself will put you in the right way for finding the 
Princess Vera’s prison.” 

Scya took the boy by the hand and led him into the house. They 
passed through several rooms. In every room were men earnestly 
engaged in some pursuit; one room his guide told him was a chemical 
laboratory, one a biological, one an electrical, one a physiological, 
and, besides these, there were many more too numerous to mention. 
At length they came to a hall with a platform at one end and the rest 
entirely filled up with seats. This Scya told him was the theatre 
where the different professors lectured to the students. 

She caused a great bell to be rung, and soon the seats were filled 
with men, young and old, and here and there an earnest-eyed woman. 
Scya took the boy on to the platform, and unfurling his banner asked 
if there were any willing to use the knowledge they had gained in 
her garden in aiding to restore Vera to her rightful supremacy 
amongst men. 

At first there was hesitation, and then some one tremblingly 
uttered the name ‘‘Glamma”’. Scya turned her blazing eyes upon 
the speaker. ‘‘Coward,” she cried, ‘‘ you are unworthy to live in my 
house!” 

Thereupon uprose a man from amongst the audience whose hair 
was whitened by the frosts of many winters, and upon whose face 
Time had set many a mark and crease, but whose blue eye was as 
keen and piercing, whose hand was as firm and steady, as when his 
skin was smooth and his hair was brown. ‘‘ Madam, I will go with 
the child.” That was all he said, but immediately there was a tumult: 
younger men prayed him not to risk his valuable life, they would go 
if only he would stay. The old man smiled gently. ‘‘ 1 have hesitated 
too long,” he said. ‘This child has come to show me my duty. I 
have let the fear of Glamma and her crew terrify me. I have let my 
love for my worshipful mistress engross me. I see my error before it 
is too late. I openly declare myself a loyal subject of the Princess 
Vera.” 

To make a long story short, a large number enrolled themselves 
under Karl’s banner, and the next morning a goodly company, with 
Scya, the old Professor, and Karl, at their head, set out for Vera’s 
prison. Glamma’s ministers were very much afraid of Scya, and 
when they saw her so strongly supported they did not dare to attack 
any of the leaders of the band, although it is much to be feared that 
some of the half-hearted ones in the rear were seized and imprisoned. 
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After wandering for many days they were joined by a fairy-like little 
girl who said her name was Mytha, and that she could take them 
to Vera’s prison. 

“TI leave you to follow Mytha:” said Scya, ‘‘ you have no further 
use for me.’ 

Regretfully they parted from their fair-haired mistress, and fol- 
lowed instead the gay, talkative little Mytha, who led them straight 
to the edge of a well. 

With a joyous, blithesome laugh, Mytha pointed into the well. 
“You must go down, down, down, right to the very bottom, and there 
you will find your Princess.” With that she danced away. 

“At the bottom of a well! Just what the old woman said,” cried 
Karl. But amongst his followers there were signs of discontent and 
disbelief. ‘‘ Just fancy anyone believing they would find Vera down 
in a dark hole like that.” But Karl did believe it, and the old Pro- 
fessor had determined to follow him wherever he went. Without more 
ado they began to descend the well, and found the descent much 
easier than they had expected. There was no water at the bottom: it 
was quite dry, and a stream of light coming through an archway at 
the side showed them a subterranean passage. Following this they 
found themselves, after a few moments, in a lofty hall full of a clear 
white light, the source of which they could not see. The floor, roof, 
and walls of the hall were of white marble, all was of pure white, save 
that at the far end there was a sort of alcove raised a few feet above the 
floor, covered with a black curtain. With hasty steps the master and 
the boy moved towards the curtain, and, moved by the same impulse, 
simultaneously tore the veil aside. There Karl saw his vision realised, 
and the old master saw revealed to him the living image of Truth. 
The Princess Vera was found. 

*% * * * * % % 

Once liberated from her captivity, there was no difficulty about 
re-establishing the supremacy of Vera in the hearts of men. At the 
mere advent of Vera Glamma disappeared, and with her her sisters 
Bella and Roama. The City of Temples fell into ruins. 

There was much rejoicing all over Keinlund at the restoration of 
the Princess; men forgot their evil ways of thinking: they once more 
became true and faithful, and ceased to lie or cheat or steal. The 
Grand Duke built a new cottage for the poor old woman Karl had 
met in the forest, but alas! he could not give her back her dead son. 
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Gillim was liberated, and the Duke pressed him to take money in 
compensation for his false imprisonment, but Gillim refused it. No 
money could blot out from his dear wife’s memory the agony she 
endured whilst her husband lay in prison. There are some faults 
which no repentanee can amend. 


As for Karl, he went home, embraced his father, mother, his 
brother Gillim and little Marta, and prayed them to allow him to 
become a votary of Scya. They were loth to part with him, but as 
his heart seemed set upon it they let him go. 

The next day found him at the gate of Scya’s beautiful garden, 
wherein he humbly sought admittance. He was joyfully welcomed 
and became the old master’s favorite pupil. 

He still dwells in that delightful abode of wisdom ; he uncovers 
his head reverently before its great mistress and toils unceasingly to 
make the name of Vera known beyond the bounds of Keinlund—yea, 
unto the furthermost limits of the earth! 


Hypatia BrapLavucH. 
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WORD SQUARE. 


1. A plank. 

2. An amphibious animal. 

3. To expiate. 

4, Taxes. 

5. Costume. [4 marks. } 


Show how to arrange four digits in four rows, so that in whatever way 
they are added their sum equals 34. [6 marks. ] 





BEHEADED WORD. 


I am a dishonest man; behead me, and I am what most people would 
like to gain in winter; behead again, and I am what everybody does at 





dinner time; behead again, and I am a preposition. [3 marks. } 
ANAGRAMS. 

1, A true sign. 2. Ann wears blue. 3. I merit a slip. 4. Call, O 

Hymen. 5. Iron shod. 6. Mad policy. [6 marks. } 
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NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1. The quotient in a division sum equals six times the divisor, and the 
divisor equals six times the remainder ; the three amount together to 516; 
find the dividend. [8 marks. ] 


2. The price of 2 turkeys and 9 fowls is £3, and the price of 5 turkeys 
and 3 fowls is £4 5s. What is the price of a turkey and a fowl ? 
[8 marks, ] 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 





BEHEADED WoRDs.—LONGFELLOW. 


L anguish. 
O live. 

N ear. 

G races. 

F airy. 

E vent. 
Lark. 

L awful. 
O ration. 
W aft. 


FLOWER BLANKS. 


1. Touch-me-not. 2. Broom. 3. Rue. 4. Balm. 5. Mint. 6. Rush. 
7. Sorrel. 8. Bay. 





SquARE WorDs. 


 & Love. 
Oven 
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CHARADE. 
Mat—hem—atics. Mathematics. 





CRACKED NUvTs. 
1, L. C. M. of 2, 3, 5 = 30. 
*, The rails will be seen in line every 30 feet. Length of rail = 90 feet. 
*. The rails will be seen in line three times. 
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2. Let « rep. the number. 
2.£,¢€ 
L. C. M. of denominators = 60 


-*. 602 — 9660 = 152 + 122+ 102. 
232= 9660 .-.2= 420. 

.*. Number required is 420. Or without using x the statement can be 
The number = (4+ 4+ 4) of itself + 151 = 8% of itself + 161. 
.*. 2% of number = 161 

.*. Number = 161 x $2 = 420. 


The Algebraic method is neater and should be used in preference. 


TOTAL MARKS PossIBLE, 40.—Thasso, Hypatia, 39; Quicksilver, Hawk- 
eye, 38; Olivia, 37; Reynard, 36; Chi Lung, Sprinter, 35; Beelzebub, 33; 
Alice, 29; Loki, 28; Cromwell, Verax, 20; Jumbo, 19. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—In Flower Blanks, other flowers than those given 
in the solution have been accepted when they completed the sense of the 
sentence, such as Chestnut for No. 7; Balsam and Heartsease for No. 4; but 
Forget-me-not will not do for No. 1. 





CoRRECTION IN PrRIzEs.—Olivia (EMILY MEYNELL) first prize with 111 
marks ; Hawkeye (F. T. WRIGHT) second prize with 106 marks; Chi Lung 
(H. LANGLEY) third prize with 99 marks. 





Youna Foixs’ PuzziE-CorNnER RULEs. 


ANy girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pages 318 and 319. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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